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The Labor Month 
in Review 





EMERGENCY provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
were invoked twice within 4 days early in October. 

On the 9th, after final appeals to the parties had 
produced no real impetus toward an aggreement in 
the steel strike, the President, with announced 
reluctance, convened a factfinding board prepara- 
tory to seeking a Federal Court order banning the 
strike for 80 days. Members of the board were 
Professor George W. Taylor of the University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; John A. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the University of Delaware; and Paul N. 
Lehoczky, an industrial engineering professor at 
Ohio State University. The board, which began 
hearings on the 12th and was scheduled to report 
to the President on the 16th, nearly 100 days since 
the strike began, planned also to offer mediation 
services to the parties. 

While events in the steel strike were approach- 
ing this critical stage, a serious walkout of 60,000 
longshoremen occurred on the East and Gulf Coast 
docks. The International Longshoremen’s Associ- 
ation, just offered admission to the AFL-CIO on 
a probationary basis, had been bargaining with 
employer representatives on the two coasts in 
anticipation of contract expirations. More ex- 
tensive use of laborsaving machinery is a key 
issue in dispute. In return for an extension 15 
days beyond the deadline, northern employers had 
agreed to retroactivity to the expiration date of 
October 1. Southern employers on the two coasts 
did not concur. Locals in these ports struck, and 
the northern sections of the union joined in. On 
October 5, the National Labor Relations Board 
obtained an injunction against the two New 
Orleans locals which had precipitated the strike. 
The following day, a factfinding board met and 
a restraining order brought all ports back into 
activity within 24 hours. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STRIKES in progress at the 
same time included these: 

Swift & Co. was closed by the joint action of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 


Workers and the United Packinghouse Workers, 
with about 17,000 workers seeking a settlement in 
line with that made by the two organizations with 
Armour and Co. Swift management, meanwhile, 
unilaterally offered an 8-cent-an-hour raise to any 
northern employee who asked to return to work 
and 2 cents to southern workers; the union had 
asked 15 cents for both groups. 

In the West, the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers (Ind.) had closed five large nonferrous metal 
companies—including Anaconda, Phelps Dodge, 
and Kennecott—to enforce wage demands for 
about 35,000 employees. (Late in September, the 
Steelworkers signed with American Smelting for 
8 cents an hour with a wage reopener in September 
1960.) 

A strike by the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, the Machinists, and the Carpenters against 
Pacific Coast shipbuilders was well into its second 
month by mid-October. The Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute and the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union, representing 80 plants and 
about 2,000 workers, were confronted with a 
month-old strike over wage demands for an in- 
crease of 13% cents an hour countered by an em- 
ployer offer of 8% cents. 

Negotiations in the can industry, as was the 
case in aluminum, were deferred pending a steel 
settlement. Continental and American, the two 
largest metal container producers, agreed with 
the Steelworkers union to extend existing contract 
terms until January 1 or an earlier settlement of 
the steel strike. The ultimate agreement would 
be retroactive to October 1. Employment at the 
82 plants of the two concerns is in excess of 32,000. 

One strike which has received little national 
attention was settled on September 21 after 100 
days. Checker Cab Co. in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
had been closed by the Allied Industrial Workers 
(formerly the AFL Auto Workers Union) the day 
after it entered the passenger car field. The 
walkout was of interest because Checker Cab is 
the only automobile assembly plant not organ- 
ized by the United Automobile Workers. A 2- 
year contract grants a 6-cent-an-hour increase 
with a similar raise in June 1960. 

Steel strike aside, however, the most poten- 
tially serious labor relations situation was in the 
railroad industry. Carriers and the unions have 
presented each other with legal notice of severe 
demands. Nonoperating employee representa- 
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tives have asked for wage increases of 25 cents an 
hour. Operating unions have requested raises of 
from 12 to 14 percent. Railroad employers have 
asked the unions to accept a 15-cent-an-hour 
decrease and revision or elimination of work rules 
which they deem outmoded and wasteful. Con- 
tracts expire November 1. 


A trourtep AFL-CIO convention met in San 
Francisco September 17-23. The steel strike was 
already in its third month, and the convention 
resolution on the situation termed it ‘a struggle 
for survival of the entire labor movement.” 
Recognition of this sentiment (including pledges 
of financial support) came from all factions of the 
federation. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
had told the delegates that the Administration 
had no recourse but to seek a Taft-Hartley 
injunction if a settlement were not reached by 
early October. 

The new labor law—signed on September 14— 
was described as the worst setback in a decade, 
and President George Meany as well as the reso- 
lution on political action declared that no one 
political party had a monopoly on labor support. 

A dispute in open convention session broke out 
between President Meany and A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, over the means by which discrimination 
against Negroes as union members might be 
eliminated. 

Unemployment in industries feeling the pinch 
of foreign competition—textiles, shoes, and pottery 
were cases in point—caused the AFL-CIO to 
depart somewhat from its solid support of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 

On the side of unity, the Maritime Committee 
and Maritime Trades Department agreed to merge, 
signaling friendly relations between Joseph Curran 
and Paul Hall, respective presidents of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union and of the Seafarers. 

Six unions servicing the air transport industry 
(Machinists, Transport Workers, Pilots, Flight 
Engineers, Railway Clerks, and Air Line Dis- 
patchers) formed a committee for joint work on 
mutual problems. 

Conditional admission of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, which had been ex- 


pelled by the old AFL for racketeering practices, 
represented a measure of victory over Teamster 
President, James R. Hoffa, who had made over- 
tures to the union. 

But the achievement which offered the AFL- 
CIO the greatest opportunity for organizational 
progress was passage of a resolution ordering “a 
detailed plan’’ for settling jurisdictional disputes, 
“embodying final and binding arbitration . . .” 
A special convention is to be called in 1960 to 
approve the plan and make such constitutional 
changes as may be required. Jurisdictional dis- 
putes in the past have threatened to split the 
organization. 


Secretary MITCHELL, during his appearance be- 
fore the convention, announced that he had given 
James R. Hoffa 10 days to report on what steps 
he had taken to rid the Teamsters of those con- 
victed felons whose office holding was proscribed 
by the Landrum-Griffin Act. Within the time 
limit, Hoffa announced that five persons—all on 
“leave of absence’’—would be affected. A fort- 
night earlier, two of the monitors appointed by a 
Federal district court to oversee the Teamsters 
requested that the court remove Hoffa from office 
on three counts including misuse of funds. 

Another announcement made during the con- 
vention described the decision of the New York 
City Central Labor Council to draft plans for its 
own group of hospitals and institute its own 
medical insurance plan in competition with existing 
private schemes. 

On October 6, the National Labor Relations 
Board, in its first application of the new labor law, 
voted 3-2 that the United Mine Workers and the 
Typographical Union were eligible for certifica- 
tion as bargaining representatives. Previously 
they were not because of failure to file non- 
Communist affidavits. A September 29 NLRB 
action brought criminal contempt proceedings 
against the UMW for violating a nonviolence 
injunction in Kentucky. 

Two officials of the C. F. Mueller Co., noodle 
makers, and two officers of the Bakery Workers 
Union (Ind.) were indicted on October 7 for Taft- 
Hartley law violations involving payment of 
money to union representatives. 





Company Pay 
for Time Off 
on Union Business 


JOHN N. GENTRY* 





COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS frequently 
contain provisions dealing with absences from 
the job of employee representatives while engaged 
in activities on behalf of the union. In many 
instances, agreements merely provide that such 
employees will be granted excused absences to 
attend to union business; others designate 
the type of activity for which absences will be 
recognized. 

Whether the company will allow time off with 
pay to employees fulfilling the functions of union 
representatives—shop stewards, shop chairmen, 
committeemen, or other designations—depends 
largely upon the nature of the activity. As 
outlined in agreements, union business falls into 
two general categories: Matters which are pri- 
marily of concern to the union, such as attendance 
at union meetings, conferences, and conventions, 
for which company pay is usually not provided; 
and matters which are of more direct concern to 
the company, such as the implementation and 
administration of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment. Activities in the latter category include 
grievance and arbitration work, contract negotia- 
tion, and participation in joint labor-management 
committees dealing with such matters as plant 
safety, apprenticeship, incentive plans, and senior- 
ity, etc. Provisions for company pay are found 
most frequently in connection with this second 
type of union activity. 

For the study from which this article was 
adapted,! the Bureau of Labor Statistics examined 


1,631 major agreements (each covering 1,000 or 
more workers) for clauses providing company pay 
to employees engaged in various union activities. 
These agreements covered approximately 7.5 
million workers (4.7 million in manufacturing 
industries and 2.8 million in nonmanufacturing), 
or almost half of the estimated number of workers 
covered by all collective bargaining agreements 
in the United States, exclusive of railroad and 
airline workers. Seventy-five percent of the 
agreements expired after January 1, 1959; the 
rest expired during the period June-December 
1958. 

Slightly more than two-fifths of the agreements 
studied (678) made provision for full or partial 
pay for time spent by some or all employees 
representing others in grievance cases. Another 
112 agreements stipulated that the company would 
not pay for time spent on such matters. The 
remainder made no mention of grievance pay. 
Among the industries in which grievance pay 
provisions were most prevalent were ordnance, 
petroleum and coal products, chemicals, instru- 
ments and related products, transportation equip- 
ment, communications, and machinery. 

Pay provisions for other types of union activities 
were much less prevalent. Among these activities 
were those in which the employee represented the 
union for purposes of grievance arbitration, con- 
tract negotiation, and participation on safety and 
other committees. 

It is important to note that this study relates 
only to pay provisions established under terms of 
collective bargaining agreements and does not 
take into account informal arrangements where 
the employee or the union representative is allowed 
to leave his work for union business without a 
reduction in pay. The practice of granting time 
off without loss of pay while engaged in union 
activities—at least those activities which are of 
concern to both company and union—is undoubt- 
edly more widespread than a study of formal con- 
tract provisions would indicate. In many in- 
stances, it is likely that a contract provision was 
negotiated to define or limit an existing informal 
practice, rather than to establish a new practice. 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 See Collective Bargaining Clauses: Company Pay for Time on Union 
Business, BLS Bull. 1266. This bulletin also contains a large number of 
illustrative clauses, identified by the agreements from which they were 
extracted. 
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Tasie 1. Pay ror Time Spent on Grievances, Masor Coutiective BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, BY INDUsTRY, 1959 
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1 Excludes railroads and airlines. 
Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


Pay for Grievance Participation without loss of pay as hereinafter provided . . . for the 
purpose of handling grievances in accordance with the 


Sesthiieation tn ubevenes wreeeduses was the grievance procedure provided in... this agreement, 
P eri p with the understanding that (1) the time will be devoted 


most prevalent type of union activity for which to the prompt handling of legitimate grievances and the 
company pay was provided. Of the 1,631 major privilege will not be abused, and (2) said steward will 
agreements analyzed in this study, 678, or approxi- continue to work at his job at all times, except when 
mately 40 percent of the total (covering a like per- permitted to leave his work as hereinafter provided. 
centage of workers), contained provisions for full One hundred and twelve of the agreements 
or partial pay for time devoted to grievance work Studied included a definite statement that the 
by all or a limited number of employees (table 1). | Company would not provide grievance pay. Pro- 
Grievance pay is generally extended on the Visions of this type usually noted that union 
theory that the expeditious settlement of griev- TePresentatives would be afforded time off to 
ances will work to the mutual advantage of both handle grievances, but that such time off would be 
the company and the union. Agreements with Without pay. A considerable number (45) of 
grievance pay provisions sometimes preface the these provisions was found in agreements in pri- 
grievance clause with a statement outlining the | ™ary metal industries. 
philosophy of the parties in this regard, as the In order to explore more fully the nature and 
following clause illustrates: extent of various aspects of grievance pay proce- 
dure, a sample of about one-fourth (174) of the 
: ; ; , . . 678 agreements with such provisions was exam- 
grievances is desirable in the interest of sound relations ° ° : : : 
between empleyers and the company. Subject to the ined in detail. The examination focused on such 
provisions of . . . [this agreement], a steward will be per- | Matters as the hours within which grievance pay 
mitted to leave his work during his regular working hours | was provided, types of grievance activities for 


It is mutually agreed that the prompt adjustment of 
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TasLe 2. Types or Grievance ACTIVITY Paw For, 
on CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, 





Grievance activity Workers 





All grievance pay provisions studied 


Pay for time spent in— 
Any type of grievance activity 63 339.9 

All formal steps of grievance procedure 419.6 
Certain steps of grievance procedure 318.5 
Regularly scheduled grievance meetings 13.0 
Grievance meetings and/or investigations 
called by company 41.0 


1, 132.0 














Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals* 


which pay was granted, employees entitled to such 
pay, rate of compensation received, and limita- 
tions, if any, on total allowable time and number 
of employees compensated. In the presentation 
of grievance provisions that follows, all statistical 
data refer to the analysis of those 174 agreements. 


Grievance Pay Hours. Although many of the 174 
collective bargaining agreements contained pro- 
visions for compensation for time spent handling 
grievances, such time was usually confined to the 
employee’s working hours. In 170 of the griev- 
ance pay provisions, the clauses either expressly 
stated that the time would be so limited, or con- 
tained phrases indicating that “time off’? would 
be allowed for the handling of grievances or that 
specified employees would be relieved from their 
regular jobs “without loss of pay’ to attend to 
grievance matters. 

Tacit limitations of this type, restricting paid 
grievance time to the employee’s regular working 
hours, were much more common than express 
prohibitions of such payments for time outside 
working hours. However, a few agreements pro- 
vided for pay outside of, as well as during, working 
hours. Clauses of this type outlined special 
circumstances in which such payment would be 
allowed. 


Grievance Activities Defined. Some agreements 
allowed pay during certain steps in the grievance 
procedure or for attending meetings called by the 
company, whereas others permitted pay for all 
types of grievance work. Ninety of the 174 
clauses specially analyzed indicated that all, or 
virtually all, activities in connection with the 
handling of grievances would be compensated 
(subject to possible time or personnel limitations 


contained in the agreement). (See table 2.) Of 
these, 63 provisions indicated, either expressly or 
implicitly, that compensation would be provided 
for any type of grievance activity, and 27 provi- 
sions specified pay for time spent at all formal 
steps of the grievance procedure. It may be the 
intent of these 27 clauses not to reimburse union 
representatives for time spent discussing a griev- 
ance with the employee involved, since such an 
investigation is often a step outside the scope of 
the formal grievance procedure. However, the 
dividing line between these clauses and the ones 
providing pay for any type of grievance activity 
was not always clear. 

Of the remaining 84 clauses, 67 provided paid 
grievance time only for certain phases ~f grievance 
activity. Such provisions often grayted pay for 
participation in one or more, but not all, steps of 
the grievance procedure. Six provisions granted 
pay only for attendance at regularly scheduled 
grievance meetings. Eleven agreements imposed 
more rigid limitations by providing paid grievance 
time only for those meetings or investigations 
called by the company. 


Rate of Pay for Time Off. Although the termi- 
nology used to indicate the rate of compensation 
paid for grievance activities was varied, the inten- 
tion in virtually all cases appeared to be to pay 
the employee’s regular or earned hourly rate. 
Since most of these agreements granted grievance 


TABLE 3. PERSONNEL AND TIME LIMITATIONS 1N GRIEV- 
ANCE Pay Provisions, SELECTED COLLECTIVE Bar- 
GAINING AGREEMENTS, 1959 





During work- 
ing hours 


Outside work- 
ing hours 





Personnel and time limitation 


Work- Work- 
Agree- ers Agree- ers 
ments | (thou- | ments | (thou- 


sands) sands) 





All grievance pay provisions studied 1, 132.0 





All grievance time—no express limita- 
tion on number of participants. A 
All grievance time—limited to fixed 
number of or certain designated union 
SUNSUREMINTIVER...... -coccecoscesecesece s 
Limited grievance time—no express limi- 
tation on number of participants 
Limited grievance time—limited to fixed 
number of or certain designated union 
TE oi canuirsiiebalimmnasinets 4 
ow will not pay for grievance ny 


155 | 1,003.6 

















Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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Taste 4. Types or Time LimiTaTION IN GRIEVANCE 
Pay Provisions, SELECTED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS, 1959 





Time limitations 








2 
34.8 
431.4 
51.2 


57. 











1 Agreement limited grievance time by providing a total aggregate amount 
of money to be paid per year. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


time in the form of excused absences from the 
employee’s regular work assignment, and did not 
indicate the rate of pay, payment at regular rates 
was inferred from those clauses granting time off 
“without loss of pay” or “suffering no loss of 
earnings.”’ Clauses stating the method of pay- 
ment used such terms as “straight hourly rate,” 
“basic hourly rate,”’ or “regular rate.” 

In some agreements, clauses were more specific 
in defining the method of pay computation. This 


was particularly important in agreements covering 


incentive workers. Since most agreements cover- 
ing incentive workers also included nonincentive 
workers, provisions governing the method of pay- 
ment to both groups were often incorporated in 
the same grievance pay clause. 

One agreement among the 174 studied in de- 
tail provided for payment to hourly workers at 
more than their regular rate; another provided for 
pay at less than the regular rate for some union 
representatives, and at the regular rate for others. 


Grievance Pay Limitations. Several types of lim- 
itations were written into grievance pay provi- 
sions. Most common were clauses placing limits 
on the number of employees entitled to such pay. 
Other clauses often specified the maximum amount 
of time, or money, allowed for participation in 
grievance activities over a given period. In ad- 
dition, a number specified plant rules with which 
an employee had to comply before receiving 
grievance pay. Often, more than one limitation 
was found in the same agreement. 

Whether pay for grievance activities was ex- 
tended to authorized union representatives only, 
or to the aggrieved employee as well, was usually 


covered by grievance pay clauses. Four out of 
every five agreements analyzed in detail limited 
grievance pay to union representatives only. The 
remainder granted grievance pay to the aggrieved 
employee as well.? 

Agreements providing pay to union representa- 
tives (either independently or together with the 
aggrieved employee) typically contained limita- 
tions on the number of representatives entitled to 
such pay. Ninety percent (156) of the 174 pro- 
visions studied in detail limited pay for participa- 
tion in grievance activities to (1) a fixed number 
of employees, usually stipulating a maximum, or 
(2) to certain designated union officers (table 3). 
In some cases, the steps of the grievance procedure 
in which each designated union representative 
could participate was stipulated. 

A number of provisions also placed ceilings on 
the amount of working time allowed for participa- 
tion in grievance activities, but such limitations 
were not as prevalent as personnel limits. Time 
limits appeared in 72 agreements, or about 40 
percent of the number analyzed in detail. All 
but one of the time limit clauses also contained 
limitations on personnel. 

Thirty of the clauses with specific time limita- 
tions provided grievance pay only for a certain 
amount of time per week (table 4). Many of 
the clauses in this group, however, provided for 
alteration or extension of the limits under certain 
conditions. Eighteen clauses in the time limita- 
tion group did not impose specific limits, but 
provided that grievance time should not exceed 
“reasonable’”’ amounts. 

Agreements with time limitations frequently 
also established a ceiling on the number of em- 
ployees and/or union representatives who were 
eligible for grievance pay. Some agreements pro- 
vided limited time for some employees and 
unlimited time for others, or limited all individuals 
or groups concerned but for different lengths of 
time. Other provisions varied the amount of 
allowable time according to the type of the griev- 
ance activity involved. Here again, limitations 
could be extended, in some cases, if the situation 
warranted. Finally, some agreements varied paid 
grievance time by the size of the bargaining unit, 
the union representative’s position, or both. 


2 Agreements which granted grievance pay to aggrieved employees and 
union representatives often limited the number of eligible union represent- 
atives. 
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Many agreements also required employees 
and/or union representatives to comply with 
various plant rules before becoming eligible for 
grievance pay. Usually, agreements provided 
that an employee could not leave his assigned job 
without first reporting to his supervisor. The 
employee was often required also to report upon 
returning to his work area. Permission to leave 
one’s job was often made contingent upon pro- 
duction requirements. Sometimes, an aggrieved 
employee was not permitted to leave his work 
unless a relief worker was available. 

Another frequent requirement was that the 
excused employee was to restrict his grievance 
activities to his own shop or department, unless 
the company requested him to go elsewhere. 
Under such circumstances, he might have to obtain 
the permission of his own supervisor before leaving, 


TABLE 5. 


as well as that of the supervisor of the other 
department before entering. In some cases, in 
order to avoid losing pay for time spent on 
grievance activities, the employee was required to 
keep a record of the time so spent. 


Pay for Other Labor-Management Activities 


Grievance Arbitration. Only 16 of the 1,631 
agreements studied provided explicitly for com- 
pany pay to employees serving as worker repre- 
sentatives in the arbitration process (table 5). 
Since provisions for arbitration of grievance 
disputes are found in the vast majority of agree- 
ments, this low incidence of payment clauses 
may be attributed, in part at least, to the greater 
role that paid union officials play at this stage 
of grievance handling. 


Pay For Time SPENT ON GRIEVANCE ARBITRATION, AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS, AND SaFretTy COMMITTEE 


Activities, Masor Co.LurectTivE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, 1959! 





Grievance arbitration 


Negotiation time Safety committee activities 





Industry 


Full or partial 
pay to all or 
some union 

representatives 


Company will 
not pay union 
representatives 


Full or partial 
pay to all or 
some union 

representatives 


Company will 
not pay union 
representatives 


Full or partial 


committeemen 


Company will 
not pay union 
committeemen 





Work- 
Agree- ers 

ments | (thou- 
sands) 


Work- 


ers 
(thou- 


Work- 
ers 
(thou- 
sands) 


Work- Work- 


ers 
(thou- 
sands) 


Work- 

ers Agree-| ers 
(thou- | ments | (thou- 
sands) sands) 





All industries 51.8 


189. 8 3 302. 2 





TE A TL 
8 Sa ame obasen. 
Food and kindred products - 

Tobacco manufactures : 
po ON ee 
Apparel and other finished textile products __.___- 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) - -__ 
Furniture and fixtures. - 

Paper and allied products. 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 

Products of petroleum and coal 

Rubber products. 

Leather and leather products 

Stone, clay, and glass products-._-_- 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Electrical machinery 

Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related products. 

Miscellaneous manufacturing. 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining, crude-petroleum, and natural-gas produc- 
tion... 
Transportation ?_.______. 
Communications. - - 














110.3 . 280. 8 
és . 1.4 
2.1 L 61.3 
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1 Based on analysis of 1,631 agreements covering 7,472,100 workers. See 
table 1 for total number of agreements and workers covered by industry. 


524273—59——2 


3 Excludes railroads and airlines. 
Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals, 
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In a few of these arbitration pay provisions, 
payment was extended to all employees concerned 
in the grievance. However, in most cases 
arbitration pay was limited to designated union 
representatives. Some of the clauses restricted 
the number of union representatives who would 
be reimbursed for time spent on grievance 
arbitration matters. 

In all cases, the time allowed for such activities 
was, either explicitly or implicitly, limited to 
working hours, and payment was to be made at 
“straight time,” “average,” or “applicable” rates 
of pay. Only 1 of the 16 provisions placed any 
limitations on the amount of arbitration time 
for which pay was provided. 

Twenty-eight agreements indicated that com- 
pany pay would not be provided for any time 
spent on arbitration matters. 


Negotiation Time. Of the total agreements stud- 
ied, 49 specifically provided payment for all or 
part of the time spent on agreement negotiations 
by all or a limited number of employees; 34 
prohibited pay for any time for that purpose. 
Two-thirds (33) of the agreements providing 
for negotiation pay placed no limitations on 
amount of negotiation time or on the number of 
participants. Of the remaining 16 provisions, 10 
called for payment for all negotiating time to a 
fixed number of committee members. The other 
clauses granted limited time to committee mem- 
bers or, as in one case, provided pay at a decreasing 
rate per week with payments to be discontinued 
after a specified number of weeks. 


Safety Committees. Many collective bargaining 
agreements provide for the establishment of 
joint labor-management committees to deal with 
problems concerning plant safety, sanitation, 


# See Collective Bargaining Clauses: Labor-Management Safety, Produc- 
tion, and Industry Stabilization Committees, BLS Bull. 1201 (1956). 


and employee health.2 The present study indi- 
cates that in a majority of such cases the agree- 
ments did not expressly provide pay to employees 
serving on safety committees. 

Sixty-six of the 1,631 agreements studied 
made some provision for company pay for safety 
committee activities. The typical provision 
called for compensation to the employee-member 
of the committee for all time lost from work 
while attending regularly scheduled committee 
meetings or while participating in periodic plant 
safety inspections. 

Some agreements placed limitations on the 
number of employees entitled to such pay, or 
the number of allowable hours during a given 
period, or both. Employee representation on the 
safety committee was often on a departmental 
basis. Representation also varied in some 
agreements by the size of the plant. 

The rate of compensation to committee members 
was usually the basic or average rate. However, 
a few agreements provided for pay at a higher 
rate. A few others provided that paid committee 
work be performed outside working hours, if 
possible. 

Twenty-four safety committee provisions stated 
that committee members would not be compen- 
sated for time spent on such activities. 


Miscellaneous Activities. Seventy-two agreements 
contained provisions for paid time off to participate 
in other types of labor-management activities. 
In many cases, the provisions were vague in 
defining committee functions or duties, referring 
in general terms to union-company meetings to 
discuss mutual problems. The agreements also 
contained a variety of provisions calling for the 
establishment of special committees to deal with 
particular problems. Included were clauses deal- 
ing with such diverse subjects as new employees, 
apprenticeship, job evaluation, time studies, in- 
centive plans, seniority, and wage administration. 





New Dimensions 
in BLS Wage 
Survey Work 


Tortvo P. KANNINEN* 





THe rnapequacy of existing information on 
specific wage measures required for a host of pri- 
vate and public policy decisions has led to a sub- 
stantial change in the scope of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ occupational wage survey work begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1960. This article outlines the 
scope of the new wage program. 

Knowledge of the levels and trends of wages 
and salaries by occupation, labor market, and 
industry is required in the analysis of current 
economic developments, in Federal wage and 
salary administration, and for use in decisions on 
economic policy. Current information on pay rates 
(or earnings) by occupation is also of value to the 
Federal and‘ State mediation and conciliation 
services and to State unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies. The spread of wage determination 
through collective bargaining, the formalization 
of pay structures, the introduction of new occupa- 
tions and other changes in occupational require- 
ments of industries, and industrial expansion 
requiring selection of location for new facilities, 
are among the developments that have resulted 
in a sharply increased interest in occupational 
pay data for private policy formation. 

A major consideration in the development of 
the new wage program was the need for greater 
insight into (a) the movement of wages by occu- 
pational category and skill level and (b) the struc- 
ture and level of wages as among industries and 
labor markets. The program will yield detailed 
data on wages and salaries by occupation for urban 
labor markets and for selected industries. The 
labor market segment will also provide a series of 
annual wage and salary indexes separately for 


white-collar and manual job groupings. The 
industry-oriented segment will provide insight 
into differences in levels and trends of wages 
among industries, and into wage differentials 
related to location, establishment size, unioniza- 
tion, and other characteristics. These comple- 
mentary segments of the program will also pro- 
vide a comprehensive primary source of data on a 
variety of supplementary wage practices (fringe 
benefits) and employment practices. 


Labor Market Surveys 


The widely used labor market surveys of wage 
rates among occupations common to manufactur- 
ing and nonmanufacturing industries were begun 
a decade ago by the Bureau. Commonly referred 
to as community wage surveys, such studies have 
been limited in the past few years to about 20 
major labor markets. Under the new program, 
this type of study will be conducted in 80 labor 
markets selected to represent all of the 188 Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (excluding 
only those in Hawaii and Puerto Rico) of the 
United States. 

Before selection of the sample of areas, the 188 
SMSA’s were grouped into 80 strata based on the 
different types of area characteristics which affect 
occupational composition and earnings, employ- 
ment practices, and supplementary wage benefits. 
Area characteristics considered in the selection 
were geographic location, population, total em- 
ployment, manufacturing employment and earn- 
ings levels, and major manufacturing activities. 
One sample area was selected from each stratum. 
Included in the sample (table 1) are the largest 
labor markets in 42 States and the District of 
Columbia.? A number of the largest SMSA’s 
formed a stratum by themselves. 

The 80 sample areas contain four-fifths of the 
population and employment (nonagricultural and 
manufacturing) in the 188 SMSA’s. In preparing 
estimates relating to all metropolitan areas com- 

*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 See Community Approach to Wage Studies (in Monthly Labor Review 
October 1949, pp. 365-370). 

2 During the first year of operating the expanded program, surveys will be 
made in about 60 areas selected to represent all metropolitan areas. Some 
labor market survey work, independent of the sample design relating to metro- 


politan areas, is contemplated within States that do not have any metro- 
politan areas. 
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bined and to each of the four regions shown in 
table 1, data from each sample area will be 
weighted to represent all other areas in the stra- 
tum. These weights are based on the ratio of 
nonagricultural employment in the whole stratum 
to that of the sample member. As mentioned 
previously, the largest areas each formed a stratum 
by themselves, and each of these will have a weight 
of one in the combinations of areas. Thus, in 
addition to separate reports for each area studied, 
wage and salary indexes prepared for specified 
groupings of white-collar and manual occupations 
will relate to all (188) areas combined and sep- 
arately to the Northeast, North Central, South, 
and West regions. Similarly, summaries of levels 


and trends in supplementary wage practices will 
be published by area and region, and on a nation- 
wide basis. 

Occupational pay data for each area will be 
collected annually—by personal visit of Bureau 


field representatives to all establishments in the 
sample at 2-year intervals and by a combination of 
personal visit and mail, primarily the latter, in 
the intervening years. Supplementary wage prac- 
tices will be covered in the surveys conducted 
through field representative visits. 


Professional and Managerial Occupations. Com- 
munity wage studies have provided pay data for 
office clerical jobs, draftsmen, and industrial 
nurses; a limited amount of office clerical pay 
information has also been collected in some of the 
industry-oriented studies. Over the years, other 
Bureau-conducted studies covering a few profes- 
sions have also provided salary data. 

The lack of adequate information on salaries 
of the rapidly growing white-collar occupations 
has long been apparent. Such information is 
needed, among other uses, by the administrative 
agencies of the Federal Government and by the 


TaBLe 1. Program or Lasorn MARKET OccupaATIONAL WAGE AND SALARY LEVELS AND TRENDS ! 





Northeast 


North Central 


South West 





Connecticut: 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Maine: Portland 
Massachusetts: 
Boston 
Lawrence—Haverhill 
Worcester 
New Hampshire: Manchester 
New Jersey: 
Newark combined with 
Jersey City 
Paterson—Clifton— 
Passaic 
New York: 
Albany—Schenectady— 
Troy 
Buffalo 
New York City 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown-—Bethlehem— 
Easton 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Scranton 
York 
Rhode Island: Providence 





Illinois: 
Chicago 
Davenport—Rock 
Island— Moline 
Rockford 
Indiana: 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Iowa: 
Des Moines 
Waterloo 
Kansas: Wichita 
Michigan: 
Detroit 
Muskegon—Muskegon 
Heights 
Minnesota: Minneapolis— 
St. Paul 
Missouri: 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Nebraska: Omaha 
Ohio: 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 
South Dakota: Sioux Falls 
Wisconsin: 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 





Alabama: Birmingham 
Arkansas: Little Rock— California: 
North Little Rock Los Angeles-Long 
Delaware: Wilmington Beach 
District of Columbia: San Bernardino—River- 
Washington side—Ontario 
Florida: San Francisco—Oakland 
Jacksonville Colorado: Denver 
Miami New Mexico: Albuquerque 
Georgia: Oregon: Portland 
tlanta Utah: Salt Lake City 
Savannah Washington: 
Kentucky: Louisville Seattle 
Louisiana: New Orleans Spokane 
Maryland: Baltimore 
Mississippi: Jackson 
North Carolina: 
Charlotte 
Raleigh 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City 
South Carolina: Greenville 
Tennessee: 
Chattanooga 
Memphis 
Texas: 
Beaumont—Port Arthur 
allas 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
Lubbock 
San Antonio 
Virginia: 
Norfolk—Portsmouth 
combined with New- 
port News—Hampton 
Richmond 
West Virginia: Charleston 


Arizona: Phoenix 








1 The 80 areas listed in the table were selected to represent 188 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 





BLS WAGE SURVEY WORK 





TaBLeE 2. ProGram or InNpustry OccuPpaTIONAL WAGE SURVEYS 
[Tentative coverage] 





Oycle and type of 
survey ! 





Annual) 3-year | 5-year 
cycle 


Cycle and type of 
survey ! 





5-year 
cycle 





MANUFACTURING 
Food and kindred products: 
Meatpacking 


Flour and other grain-mill products 
Confectionery and related products 
Tobacco manu’ : 


Cigar: 
Textile-mill products: 
——- textiles_..._. 
thtic textiles. . 

oolen and worsted textiles. 
Full- an oe ~ atte y 
Seamless hosi 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 


el: 
Men’s, youths’, and boys’ suits, coats, and 
overcoats 
Men’s, youths’, and boys’ shirts (except work- 
shirts), collars, and nightwear.........._- 


Appar: 


Tesses 
Women’s and misses’ suits, skirts, and coats__- 
—— 3 and children’s underwear and nieve 


Lamber on and wood | i pote 
Sawmills and planing tnills (South) 
Sawmills and emis mills (West Coast) 
Furniture and fixtures: Wood household furniture, 
except upholstered 
Paper and allied products: 
Pulp, paper, and peowrbond mills 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries: 
Newspaper 
Book and jo’ 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Industrial chemicals 
Synthetic fibers 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and enamels. _-____- 
Fertilizers 
— refining and related industries: Petrole- 


efining 
Rubber a miscellaneous plastics products: 
Tires and inner tubes 
Miscellaneous plastics products 
Leather and leather pon: 
Leather tanning and finish 


ing.. ; 
—— except house slippers and rubber 
ear 

















stems clay, -~ glass products: 
Glass and glassware pressed or blown 
Structural cla products 
Primary metal 
Blast on -~- and rolling mills... - 
Iron and steel foundries... 
— smelting and refining of nonferrous 


steel 
pioshinny. except electrical 
Electrical machinery, equipment and oe 
transmission and distribution equip- 


ment 
Household appliances. 
Radio and television receiving sets (except 
communication types) 
Tr tation equipment: 
otor vehicles... 
Motor vehicle — 
Aircraft (airframes 
Shipbuilding and Risabieas 


NONMANUFACTURING 


Crude cue and gas. - 
Contract construction: Building construction. 
tation, communication, electric, gas, ‘and 


loring .. 
Air transportation, certified carriers 
Communications 
Electric and gas utilities. - 
Retail trade: 
a stores and women’s sentpto-wear 


—< eS. adie 
Motor vehicle dealers... ___- 7 
mBenks.nn and real estate: 


L-O- 


Power laundries and dry cleaning. 3 


Hospitals _. 














of stud 
Nationwide occupational study, also providing distributions 
and data on supplementary benefits. In addition to nationwide 
and regional estimates, studies in some industries provide 
locality data. 


i eA ty 


Congress for constructive administration of the 
Federal salary structure. To meet such needs, 
the Bureau of the Budget took the initiative 
in organizing an interagency group of technicians 
to develop plans for a survey program. The 
survey design, which will operate as part of the 
80-area program, provides for collection of data 
for 28 professional, managerial, and clerical series 
of occupations involving a total of 77 occupation 
work levels. Nationwide estimates for the clerical 
series will be drawn from the full samples selected 
in each of the 80 areas. The professional and 
managerial job categories will be studied in a 


R-O—Regional occupational study, also providing distributions and 
data on supplementary benefits 
L-O—Locality ae study, also providing data on supple- 
mentary bene 
L-U—Locality union scales. 
subsample of establishments selected from the 
same 80 areas, with nationwide estimates relating, 
as in the case of clerical jobs, to all (188) Standard 


Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 
Industry Surveys 


Occupational earnings surveys have been con- 
ducted on an industry basis by the Bureau for 
many decades. In contrast to the locality (or 
community) surveys, which of necessity are limited 
to occupations common to the variety of industries 
found in a locality, industry studies provide data 
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for occupations that are peculiar to the industry 
under survey as well as for “indirect’’ occupations 
related to office, maintenance, material handling, 
and custodial functions. Thus, the occupations 
selected for study provide a sound basis for 
examining the wage structure in terms of a more 
complete range of skill requirements. These 
studies also develop information on occupational 
employment of men and women, on the incidence 
of incentive pay plans, and on wage differentials 
related to location, establishment size, unioniza- 
tion, and other characteristics. 

This segment of the new program will provide 
data for principal industries in the country on a 
regularly recurring basis. The list of industries 
tentatively selected for study, together with an 
indication of the cycle and type of survey, is 
shown in table 2.* 

Industries were selected to provide the broadest 
possible coverage of manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing activities. Included are industries 
that exercise wage leadership as well as many 
that do not. With very few exceptions, the 
industries selected have been studied by the Bureau 


in the past, but in some cases, they were last 
studied 15 or more years ago. The 50 selected 
manufacturing industries account for 9.5 million 
employees or three-fifths of total employment in 
manufacturing. The 20 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries together employ 9.7 million, or fully a third 
of the employees engaged in nonmanufacturing 
(exclusive of government). The great majority 
of the industries will be studied on a nationwide 
basis, whereas other industries will be covered only 
in selected regions or labor markets. 

With 50 industries tentatively selected for 
study on a 5-year cycle, 12 on a 3-year cycle, and 
8 on an annual basis, the program will provide 
studies in about 20 industries during any one year. 
Industries scheduled for annual study are mainly 
those that have been studied on this basis for 
some years. The comparatively low-wage indus- 
tries are, for the most part, slated for study on a 
3-year cycle. 

+ It should be noted that the selection of industries, as well as the cycle 
and type of survey indicated for each, is subject to possible change following 
consultation with interested groups. Any modifications will have to be 


considered in terms of maintaining a balanced representation of industry and 
the resources avilable for carrying out the survey program. 





The annual reports issued [between 1903 and 1913] by the Bureau of Labor 
related to wages and hours of labor, convict labor, strikes and lockouts, labor 
laws, workmen’s insurance and benefit funds in the United States, workmen’s 
insurance and compensation systems in Europe, and industrial education. 
The special reports dealt with labor laws of the United States, regulation 
and restriction of output, and coal-mine labor in Europe. The miscellaneous 
reports covered a large variety of subjects, part of the reports being extracts 
from bulletins and annual reports, and the remainder, and by far the greater 
part, being reports of studies and investigations made by the bureau and 
published as congressional documents. 

Among the latter is the most elaborate piece of work ever undertaken by 
the buredu, an investigation of the industrial, social, moral, educational, and 
physical conditions of woman and child wage earners in the United States, 
resulting in a series of reports published in 19 volumes. This investigation 
was directed by an act of Congress. 


—Gustavus A. Weber, The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its History, Activities, 
and Organization (U.S. Department of Labor, BLS Bull. 319, 1922), p. 7. 





Wage Developments 
in Major Contracts, 
January—June 1959 


DONALD L. HELM AND RICHARD G. SEEFER* 





INCREASES IN PAY were negotiated for about 1.7 
million workers covered by major collective bar- 
gaining agreements! concluded during the first 6 
months of 1959. Most of these increases, which 
were reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in its monthly Current Wage Developments, were 
in such industries as textiles, men’s clothing, West 
Coast lumber, pulp and paper, chemicals, petro- 
leum, some cement manufacturing, anthracite 
mining, retail trade, and in the telephones and 
other public utility industries. Relatively few of 
the settlements concluded during this period were 
in major heavy goods industries. 

The most common increases averaged 7 but less 
than 8 cents an hour and affected one out of four 
workers who were covered by settlements made 
from January through June 1959; about one out of 
three workers received increases averaging 7 but 
less than 9 cents.? Included in the latter cate- 
gory were workers employed in pulp and paper, 
men’s apparel, and some sectors of the Jumber and 
public utility industries. Only about 4 percent of 
all workers covered by major agreements con- 
cluded during the 6-month period in which wages 
were a bargainable issue did not receive a change 
in pay. Pay increases averaging 5 but less than 7 
and 13 but less than 15 cents an hour affected 
about 14 and 15 percent of the workers, respec- 
tively. (See table 1.) 

Supplementary benefits were established or 
changed in 69 percent of the wage contracts that 
were renegotiated during this period. The most 
frequent types of changes were those affecting 


health and welfare and vacation provisions—each 
occurring in about one-third of the situations. 
Revisions in the former provision affected 646,000 
workers. Changes in pension plans were made in 
27 percent of the situations for about 774,000 
workers, and improvements in holiday provisions 
were made in one out of five settlements for almost 
500,000 workers. 

About 156,000 workers were covered by 17 
agreements in which wages were not at issue, but 
in which fringe benefits were established or in- 
creased. A majority of these workers were in the 
rubber industry, where settlements included 
liberalized pension plans. (Wage negotiations in 
the rubber industry generally have been con- 
ducted separately from bargaining on other con- 
tract issues and usually take place in the second 
half of the year.) 

The trend toward negotiating long-term con- 
tracts specifying wage changes for perieds of at 
least 2 years continued.* One hundred and 
ninety-one settlements, affecting 553,000 workers, 
resulted in contracts for periods of more than a 
year and provided for additional wage advances. 
Cost-of-living escalator clauses were renewed or 
established in 62 situations covering almost 
200,000 workers. 

In addition to the workers affected by negotia- 
tions concluded during the first 6 months of 1959, 
slightly more than 2 million workers were covered 
by previously negotiated long-term agreements 
that during this period provided for wage increases 
or for cost-of-living escalator adjustments, or for 
both, as in some aircraft agreements. About 1 
million of these workers, concentrated in such 
industries as steel, aluminum, metal containers, 
and meatpacking, received increases in the form of 
cost-of-living adjustments. Most cost-of-living 
increases that went into effect during this period 
amounted to only 1 cent an hour, reflecting the 
continued stability of the Consumer Price Index.‘ 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 For purposes of this summary, & major collective bargaining settlement is 
defined as one affecting 1,000 or more workers. The first section of this sum- 
mary includes all major industry groups except construction, the service 
trades, finance, and government. The section on major wage developments 
in the construction industry is based on the Bureau's quarterly studies of 
that industry's union scales. 

2 See chart, Settlements in First Six Months of 1959, p. 1097 of this issue, 

3 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1959, pp. 389-395. 

4 Pay increases resulting from the rise of the June index by 0.4 percent over 
the May level to 124.5 percent went into effect in late July and early August. 
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Cost-of-living allowances remained unchanged 
during the first 6 months of the year for railroad 
and automobile workers and for employees of 
most major farm equipment companies. Deferred 
increases that went into effect during the first half 
of 1959 affected about 1 million workers, employed 
primarily in the trucking and aircraft industries. 


Comparison With 1957 and 1958 


Comparisons of wage changes from period to 
period are of limited value, since the timing of ad- 
justments varies somewhat from year to year 
within the same industry, and the trend toward 
long-term contracts providing wage increases for a 
series of years has resulted in bargaining on wages 
only once every 2, 3, or even 5 years in many in- 
dustries. As a consequence, period-to-period dif- 
ferences in the size of wage increases may reflect 
differences in the industries involved in negotia- 
tions rather than any trend in the size of negotiated 
settlements within the same industries. 

Negotiations during the first half of 1959 in- 
volved a number of industries in which wage rates 


TaBLe 1. 


were not increased in 1958 or in which bargaining 
in 1958 was not concluded. Moreover, they in- 
cluded a somewhat smaller proportion of heavy- 
goods industries than in most comparable periods 
of earlier years. Among the industries which 
changed rates in 1959 but not in 1958 were textiles, 
anthracite mining, and petroleum refining; more- 
over, in the first two of these industries, rates had 
not been revised in 1957. Similarly, whereas the 
majority of workers in the pulp and paper industry 
were covered by negotiations concluded during the 
first 6 months of 1959, only a portion of the con- 
tracts in the industry increased wages during the 
corresponding period of 1958, and other agreements 
were concluded during the second half of the year. 
Conversely, major trucking and aircraft settle- 
ments during the first half of 1958 provided for in- 
creases not only in that year but in 1959; the 1959 
increases in these industries, like other deferred 
adjustments, are excluded from table 1, which is 
limited to 1959 negotiations. Although many of 
the major metalworking negotiations take place 
more often in the second than in the first 6 months 
of the year, even fewer of these major negotiations 


CHANGES IN WAGES AND SUPPLEMENTARY Practices PROVIDED BY SELECTED COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


SETTLEMENTs,' JANUARY 1, 1959 To JuNnE 30, 1959 





Wage actions 


Number of settlements 





Settlements | Workers covered ? 


Establishing or liberalizing supplementary practices 





Type of wage action 


Approxti- 
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number 
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mi- | dif- 
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pay | tials 
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! The above tabulation relates to settlements involving 1,000 or more work- 
ers concluded during the 6-month period. It includes ‘all wage changes 
negotiated during the Jan June period that are scheduled to go into 
b=ny ous the —e T— A oe —— period following the ye 

date of the agreement ing percentage increases, it has bee: 
to estimate their vebne $ tote terms of cents on the basis of ae 
information on wage levels in the indus' 

This tabulation tte cotdiemnentp involving fewer than 1,000 workers; 
settlements in constructi the service trades, finance, and ake on pre | 

vileges were not exercised; and 

practices that went into effect 

earlier (for example, deferred 

A) - adjustments, or annual-improvement factor 


* Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 

3 This total is smaller than the sum of individual items since some settle- 
ments affected more than 1 item. 

4 Includes settlements in which agreements provided for increased con- 
tributions to maintain existing benefits. However, settlements providing 
for increased benefits without increased —- contributions are omitted. 

4’ The most commonly reported were paid funeral leave in 26 settlements; 
paid sick leave in 18 settlements; supplemental jury-duty pay in 16 settle- 
ments; and severance pay in 14 settlements. 

¢ Excludes 17 settlements affecting 156,000 workers in which wages were 
not an issue but supplementary practices were established or increased. 

7 Insufficient information to compute cents-per-hour increases. 

§ Less than 0.5 percent. 
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were concluded in the first half of 1959 than in the 
same period of most earlier years. 

Wage increases negotiated during the first 6 
months of 1959 were slightly smaller than those 
for comparable periods of 1958 and 1957. This 
reduction apparently reflected differences in the 
industries that negotiated in each period rather 
than a reduction in the size of wage increases 
within individual industries. As noted previously, 
the most common increase during the current 
period—affecting about one-fourth of the work- 
ers—amounted to 7 but less than 8 cents an hour. 
In both 6-month periods of 1958 and 1957, the 
most common increases averaged 10 but less than 
11 cents an hour, and 9 but less than 10 cents, re- 
spectively. Slightly more than half of the total 
number of workers covered by agreements con- 
cluded during the first half of the current year 
were accounted for by pay increases averaging at 
least 8 cents an hour compared with more than 60 
percent in the first half of 1957 and 1958. Pay 
increases averaging at least 13 cents an hour 
affected 20 percent of the workers during the first 
6 months of 1959, whereas in 1958 and 1957, such 
increases covered 27 and 28 percent of the workers, 
respectively. On the other hand, settlements that 
did not change rates of pay affected propor- 
tionately fewer workers in the first 6 months of 
1959 than during the corresponding periods in the 
preceding 2 years—12 percent in 1957, 7 percent 
in 1958, and only 4 percent in 1959. 

The proportion of contracts that established or 
changed fringe benefits was also slightly smaller 
in the first of 1959 than in the first 6 months of 
1958 and 1957. Fringe benefits were affected in 
69 percent of the situations in the current period, 
compared with about 75 percent in both 1958 and 
1957. In all three 6-month periods, health and 
welfare provisions were the most frequently 
changed, although in 1959, vacation changes— 
largely reflecting numerous telephone industry 
settlements in which a fourth week’s vacation 
after 30 years service was added—were almost as 
frequent. 


Union Scales in Construction Trades 


About 70 percent of the approximately 700 
wage scales in the seven building trades studied 
quarterly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics were 


TaBLeE 2. INCREASES IN UNION WaGE ScALEs IN SEVEN 
ConstTRucTION TRADES IN Major CitTrzs,! JANUARY 2, 
1959, to Juty 1, 1959 





Cents-per-hour increases 











1 Scales studied were for bricklayers, ona, electricians, painters, 
plasterers, plumbers, and building laborers in 100 cities. ’ 


increased during the first 6 months of 1959. 
About the same proportion (69 and 73 percent, 
respectively) of the scales were increased during 
the first 6 months of 1958 and 1957. The most 
usual increase in all three 6-month periods amount- 
ed to 10 cents an hour (table 2)—accounting for 
about 35 percent of the scale increases in the first 
6 months of 1959, but for only about 25 percent 
in 1958 and 1957. However, a number of 
workers who received 10-cent increases during the 
first half of 1959 are scheduled to receive addi- 
tional wage advances ranging from 5 to 20 cents 
an hour during the second half of the year. 

In the first 6 months of 1959, 1958, and 1957, 
pay scale changes of 15 cents an hour were the 
next most frequent, and affected about one out of 
five of the scales that were increased. The aver- 
age increase for all building scales, including 
those that did not change, was about 11.6 cents 
an hour during the current period—compared 
with 10.7 cents in the first 6 months of 1958 and 
about 12 cents in the corresponding period of 
1957. 

Unlike data for other industries summarized, 
which are limited to situations in which wage 
provisions of contracts have been reopened or re- 
negotiated, information is collected quarterly for 
seven building trades in 100 cities, regardless of 
whether wages have been changed during the pe- 
riod. The construction data relate to changes 
effective in the survey period regardless of when 
they were negotiated; those for other industries 
relate to changes negotiated during the period and 
becoming effective within 12 months following the 
date of the contract negotiations. 








Epitor’s Note.—The report reproduced here was issued by th: 
U.S. Department of Labor on August 15, 1959. No attempt 
has been made to revise or bring up to date the text or the 
charts. Explanations and clarifications have been added in 
a few instances in the form of editor’s notes. 


Background Statistics Bearing on 
the Steel Dispute 


The background facts in this booklet relate to some of the economic 
questions which surround the steel strike: wages, productivity, prices and 
profits. For the most part, these facts consist of official Government statistics. 
Recognized industry sources have been drawn upon, however, for certain 
supplementary information which, while not subject to full official verification, 
is believed to contribute to an understanding of the subjects treated. Other 
information is in process of assembly, and may be issued at a later date. 

There are no conclusions drawn in this booklet. The responsibility for a 
settlement of the strike rests upon management and labor in the industry. 
Management and labor already know these facts, and many more which they 
regard as relevant to the outcome of the dispute. This presentation may 
serve to indicate the area which exists for a settlement in which the public’s 
interest is taken fully into account. 


—James P. MiTcHELL 
Secretary of Labor 
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1. The Industry' 


The facts in this report relate generally to the 
basic steel industry—the blast furnaces, steel 
works and rolling mills whose main business is 
making and finishing steel. Mining and shipping, 
although in many cases owned or controlled by 
the companies which produce steel, are classified 
as separate industries. The firms whose main busi- 
ness is fabricating steel are also considered outside 
the basic steel industry. Asmall proportion of the 
workers engaged in the strike are employed in such 
related industries, outside basic steel. 

There are more than 250 producers that make 
and finish steel. Of these, 80 are producers of 
steel ingots, with 146 steelmaking plants in 29 
States. Steel companies differ in the number of 
operations they perform. Many, known as inte- 
grated companies, produce pig iron, make steel, 
and form steel products by rolling and finishing. 
These companies produce the great bulk of the 
steel and employ most of the workers in the 
industry. Other companies, known as _ semi- 
integrated companies, produce various types of 
steel from purchased pig iron and scrap. A third 
group rolls and finishes purchased steel, and a 
fourth produces only pig iron to be sold to semi- 
integrated companies and foundries. 

Some iron and steel plant products, such as rails, 
pipe, wire, and nails, can be used directly without 
further manufacturing. However, the bulk of the 
products shipped from steel plants, such as sheets, 
bars, plates, and strips, are further fabricated in 
plants of other industries into hundreds of different 
products. 

The basic steel industry is mainly concentrated 
in the North and East, although steelmaking 
capacity has recently increased greatly in the Far 
West. Pennsylvania accounts for one-fourth of 
the total capacity and Ohio for one-fifth; in both 
cases, their relative importance is somewhat less 
than it was in 1947. The Pittsburgh-Youngstown 
area is the leading steel center. Other large 
plants are in Buffalo, N.Y.; Johnstown, Beth- 
lehem, and Morrisville, Pa.; Sparrows Point, Md.; 


the Chicago area; Cleveland, Ohio; and Birming- 
ham, Ala. About a third of the industry’s labor 
force works in Pennsylvania. The distribution of 
total employment in December 1957, which was 
a fairly representative month in a high-activity 
year, is shown on the map. 


2. Some Economic Characteristics 


Our country’s industrial power, the basis for its 
high standard of living and its military strength, 
is closely related to our great steel production 
capacity. Almost a third of the world’s steel 
ingot output is produced in this country. Many 
of our important industries depend on current 
supplies of steel. 

Steelmaking capacity has risen much more 
rapidly than has our population. There are now 
available 1,680 pounds of capacity per person as 
compared with 1,240 pounds in 1940 and 1,380 
pounds in 1947. Output, however, has fluctuated 
widely with changes in general business conditions. 

Plants in the steel industry are typically large. 
More than two-thirds of all the employees are in 
plants with over 2,500 wage and salary workers. 
The four largest companies employ more than half 
of the industry’s workers. 

Capital investment per production worker has 
more than doubled in recent years, from about 
$9,000 in 1947 to about $20,000 in 1957; for manu- 
facturing as a whole, the percentage rise was 
probably somewhat smaller. The level of invest- 
ment per worker is notably higher in the petro- 
leum, chemicals, and tobacco industries, but is 
lower in most other manufacturing industries. 

The largest customers of steel are the auto- 
motive, construction and building material, ma- 
chinery, containers, and oil and gas industries. 
Railroads, once a major consumer, have taken 
relatively small quantities of steel in recent years. 


1 Epitor’s Note.—The accompanying charts may be associated with their 
corresponding sections of the report by comparing the encircled numbers on 
the upper left of the charts with the corresponding number in the text heads. 

The supporting data for the text and charts are contained in a set of Supple- 
mentary Tables to Background Statistics Bearing on the Steel Dispute, 
issued in August 1959. 
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3. Employment 


Total employment in the basic steel industry 
has risen only slightly during the postwar years. 
The number of production workers has fluctuated 
considerably, with little net change. The number 
of administrative, professional, and _ clerical 
workers, on the other hand, has risen substantially. 

In the first half of 1959, output averaged 50 
percent more than in the first half of 1947, but 
production-worker employment increased less 
than 1 percent, or only 2,000, while their man- 
hours rose nearly 5 percent. The administrative- 
professional-clerical group increased nearly 50 
percent, or 34,000. 

A special tabulation of total employment in 
mid-1956 and autum 1958 shows that practically 
all of the recession drop of 100,000 took place 
among production workers. Unemployment rates 
in the primary metals industries (mainly steel) 
rose from about 3 percent in 1957 to 13 percent in 
1958, but have recently dropped back to about 3 
percent. 

The average age of production workers in 1957, 
according to the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
was 42 years; 32 percent were 34 years old or less, 
28 percent were between 35 and 44, 22 percent 
were between 45 and 54, and 18 percent were 55 
and over. The average male worker in steel was 
a year and a half older than his counterpart in 
manufacturing as a whole, according to the census 
of 1950. 

Over half the production workers in 1957 had more 
than 10 years of service with the same company. 
In 1957, a very good year, 88 percent of the pro- 
duction workers were paid for 45 or more weeks 
(including vacations), but in the recession year 
of 1958, there were only 71 percent who were paid 
for that many weeks, according to the American 


Iron and Steel Institute. The number of de- 
pendents claimed by steel workers in 1958 averaged 
2.1. 

Workers employed by most of the plants in the 
industry (with 92 percent of total ingot capacity) 
are organized by the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica. Almost all of the rest of the industry is 
organized by other unions, most of them inde- 
pendent. 


4. The Trend of Steel Wages 


Gross hourly earnings in steel rose $1.43, or by 
85 percent, from January 1950 to May 1959. 

Basic wage rates in steel (excluding the effects 
of premium pay for overtime, etc., and also changes 
in incentive earnings and in skill levels, but in- 
cluding cost-of-living allowances) increased: 


$1.08 an hour, or 66 percent, for all wage 
workers combined as a group. 

$ .90, or 73 percent, for steel common labor. 

$1.25, or 64 percent, for toolmakers. 

$1.56, or 60 percent, for rollers (grade 32). 


In this same period, real hourly earnings (i.e., 
gross earnings corrected for changes in purchasing 
power) rose by 50 percent. 

Real net spendable earnings for a worker with 
three dependents (gross earnings corrected for 
changes in purchasing power and in withholding 
and social security taxes) rose by 44 percent. 

From January 1950 to the summer of 1959, 
steel wages as a whole rose by greater percentages 
and by greater absolute amounts than wages in 
most of the economy, no matter what measure of 
wage trend is used.? 

2 Eprror’s Note.—In computing the percentage increases shown in the 
lower right-hand section of chart 4, the increase in cents per hour has been 
compared with estimated straight-time earnings in the industry, which 


includes incentive earnings and shift differentials where such payments are 
found. 
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5. The Level of Steel Wages 


Wage levels can be compared in terms of earn- 
ings or rates. The wage rate is the basic payment 
per hour, day, or week ihat is guaranteed in the 
employment contract. It relates to a particular 
job or occupation. Earnings include, in addition 
to the basic rate, incentive payments, premiums 
for overtime or work on late shifts, bonuses, etc. 
Average earnings for an entire industry are in- 
fluenced by the proportion of workers at various 
skill levels. These proportions vary widely among 
industries. Basic steel employs a relatively large 
proportion of workers in skilled occupations. 

Measured in terms of average hourly earnings, 
steel wages are higher than those in most other 
industries. The May 1959 average of $3.10 in 
the steel industry compared with $2.23 in manu- 
facturing as a whole, and $2.68 in automobiles. * 

Wage rates, job for job, compare more nearly 
with those in other high-wage industries, such as 
automobile production and petroleum refining. 
For example, the hourly rate for common labor in 
the steel industry is $2.13. Rates for unskilled 
labor paid by a number of major employers for 
whom information is available range from $2.00‘ 
to $2.47. Similar comparisons for maintenance 
machinists and toolmakers are presented in the 
table on page 1095. Such comparisons must be 
interpreted with caution because of possible differ- 
ences in job content and working conditions, even 
for the same job title. 

Many steel workers (about 60 percent of the 
total) receive incentive pay, which is less com- 
monly found in most other high-wage industries. 
Incentives may add 10 percent, 15 percent, 20 
percent or more to basic rates. They are com- 
monly associated with greater worker effort and 
increased production. In basic steel, first quarter 
1958 and 1959 data indicate that incentive earnings 


add on the average from 6 to 8 cents to the hourly 
rate in labor grade 2 in which common labor is 
classified; 28 to 34 cents in labor grade 16 which 
includes maintenance machinists; and 33 to 44 
cents in labor grade 18 which includes toolmakers. 
However, information is not available to indicate 
whether the rates for these specific occupations 
are increased by incentive earnings in the same 
degree as the labor grade as a whole. 


6. Annual Earnings 


Annual earnings of wage employees (the 
category of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
which corresponds most closely with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics category “production work- 
ers’) in the basic steel industry averaged about 
$5,350 in 1957. With reduced production levels 
and employment, this average fell to about 
$4,840 in 1958. Roughly the same proportion 
earned $6,000 or more in both years; 30 percent 
in 1957 and 28 percent in 1958. However, while 
fewer than 9 percent earned less than $3,600 
in 1957, 22 percent earned less than this amount 
in 1958. 

This summary and the chart are based on 
information covering wage employees with senior- 
ity, both at the beginning and at the end of the 
year. About 425,000 are included for each year. 
The data are provided by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. ° 


8 Eprror’s Note.—Since the preparation of the chart on Gross Average 
Hourly Earrings Comparisons, May 1959, final earnings figures have been 
published; for the petroleum refining and copper refining industries, these 
figures, $2.98 and $2.32, respectively, represent l-cent changes from the 
preliminary figures shown on the chart. 

4 Eprror’s Note.—Since the preparation of this text and the accompany- 
ing table on p. 1095, information has become available indicating that the 
current unskilled labor rate for Commonwealth Edison is $2.12, which would 
mean adjusting the lower end of the range shown in the text to $2.08. 

5 Eprror’s Note.—These data exclude unemployment compensation and 
supplemental unemployment benefit payments, as well as certain fringe bene- 
fits such as pensions and insurance. 
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7. Fringe Benefits 


Both in absolute amount and as a proportion 
of total employment expenditures for wage 
employees, fringe benefits in basic steel—as in 
industry generally—have grown substantially in 
the past two decades. 

In 1940, the cost of fringe benefits in basic 
steel totaled 7 cents an hour, or 8 percent of 
straight-time hourly earnings for wage employees. 

In 1957, they totaled 63 cents an hour, or 25 
percent of straight-time hourly earnings for 
basic steel wage employees. 

Fringes in steel consist of premium pay for 
overtime ® and shift differentials, paid vacations, 
paid holidays, jury duty pay, severance pay, 
supplemental unemployment benefits, and em- 
ployer contributions for insurance, pensions, social 
security and other legally required payments. 

In 1957, employer expenditure on fringes in 
steel, as reported by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, was higher in amount but less in 
proportion to straight-time average hourly earn- 
ings than in manufacturing generally, as reported 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce: 


Cents 
per Percent of straight-time 
hour average hourly earnings 


25 


Machinery, electrical 
Machinery (excluding electrical) - 
Petroleum refining 
Transportation equipment 

During the second half of 1958, expenditures 
on fringe benefits in basic steel amounted to 73 
cents an hour, or 26 percent of straight-time 
average hourly earnings. Data for 1958 are not 
available for other manufacturing industries. 


8. The Pattern of Recent Wage Settlements 


Wage settlements in the first half of 1959 have 
not generally involved “leaders” in heavy indus- 
try. Settlements in some heavy industries remain 
to be negotiated. Others are covered by long- 
term agreements reached in earlier years but pro- 
viding increases due in 1959. 

In all, about 2.5 million workers are due to 
receive increases in 1959 that were negotiated earlier; 


most of these increases amount to 6 to 8 cents 
an hour. Automobile workers, for example, re- 
ceived an increase estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to average 6.3 certs an hour at 
the beginning of August. Most aircraft workers 
received 3-percent increases (averaging an esti- 
mated 7.5 cents) in the spring. Many of these 
long-term agreements also include cost-of-living 
escalator clauses. 

All major wage settlements during the first half 
of 1959, except a very few (accounting for 4 per- 
cent of the workers), increased wages; half of the 
workers received increases of 8 cents or more. 
About 7 out of 10 settlements also liberalized one 
or more fringe benefits. 

In percentage terms, many recent settlements 
have provided for wage-rate increases of 3 percent 
or more. Increases of 4 or 4.5 percent have not 
been unusual. Among the wage settlements 
arrived at thus far in 1959 have been: petroleum 
refining, 5 percent (13.5 cents); pulp and paper, 
3-3.5 percent (7 cents); gas and electric utilities, 
4-5.5 percent (mostly averaging 10-13 cents); 
cement, almost 4.5 percent (10 cents); chemicals, 
3-4 percent (about 8 cents); northern textiles, 
mostly 7 percent (10 cents); and anthracite 
mining, about 5.4 percent (14.3 cents). Some 
1959 settlements—notably anthracite mining, 
petroleum refining, and textiles—affected indus- 
tries whose rates of pay were not changed in 1958. 

In construction, not covered by the above sum- 
mary, increases in the union scales that were 
revised in the first half of 1959 averaged about 4 
percent (14.3 cents). 

Wage-rate increases under the 1956 basic steel 
contracts, including cost-of-living adjustments, 
have totaled about 45.7 cents or 20.3 percent. 
Since the beginning of 1956, increases in six other 
major collective bargaining situations, for which 
data are at hand, up to the present time, are as 
follows: 


Cents Percent 
51. 6 25. 1 
23. 6 11.7 
44.5 20. 6 
46.1 23. 1 
28. 7 12.5 
44.2 18.5 


Rubber (Firestone and Goodrich) 
Sinclair Refining 


* Eprror’s Note.—Includes all premium pay for overtime, including 
Sunday and holiday work. 
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9. Output per Man-Hour’ 


The number of employees and of man-hours 
required to produce a ton of steel has been decreas- 
ing. Stated another way, the amount of steel 
produced per man-hour has risen. The gain in 
output per man-hour stems from a variety of 
causes: more and better equipment, improved 
management, improved worker performance, etc. 
The upward trend of output per man-hour tends 
to hold down emplovment costs. Employment 
costs, of course, are not the only costs of opera- 
tion: materials and capital are other major costs. 

Changes in output per man-hour may be meas- 
ured in different ways. In the case of steel, all of 
the usual measures have shown an uptrend. The 
gains have been irregular—small gains or decreases 
in recession years, larger gains in such recovery 
periods as 1950, 1955, and the first half of 1959. 

Output per wage-employee man-hour in steel, 
based on AISI reports, increased by about 74 
percent from 1940 to the latest 12-month period, 
fiscal year 1959 (July 1958 to June 1959). The 
level attained in the latter part of this period (first 
half 1959) is, of course, higher than the average 
for the fiscal year, because of the higher rate of 
capacity utilization during the first half of 1959. 

Output per all-employee man-hour increased by 
58 percent from 1940 to the fiscal year 1959, or 
somewhat less than output per wage-employee 
man-hour. This reflects the fact that adminis- 
trative, professional, and clerical employees have 
been increasing in relative importance. Although 
work in such activities as research and develop- 
ment may not affect technology or output per 
man-hour immediately, it does have a significant 
effect over the long run. 

During the decade 1947-57, prior to the recent 
recession and recovery periods, output per wage- 
employee man-hour in steel increased by an aver- 
age of 3.0 percent per year; output per all-employee 
man-hour in steel by 2.6 percent. 


For the same postwar decade, the average an- 
nual increase in output per man-hour for the econ- 
omy as a whole was 3.7 percent, the rate for the 
nonfarm economy was 3.0 percent, and that for 
manufacturing alone about 3.1 percent. 


10. Employment Cost per Unit of Output 


Employment costs per unit of steel output have 
increased because money wages plus supplements 
per man-hour have risen more than output per 
man-hour. Employment costs include basic 
wages, incentive premiums, overtime, holiday, 
vacation, and sick pay, contributions by employ- 
ers for social security and private insurance, 
private health, welfare, and pension funds, and 
supplementary unemployment benefit funds. 

Employment costs for wage employees per unit 
of output increased about 125 percent from 1940 
to 1957. After a sharp rise in the recession year 
1958, they fell again in the early months of 1959 
so that the average for the fiscal year ending June 
1959 was somewhat above the 1957 level. 

Employment costs per unit for all employees 
have increased more than for wage employees 
alone because of the increase in the relative 
importance of administrative, professional, and 
clerical personnel. Total employment costs per 
unit of output, for all employees, rose by 142 per- 
cent from 1940 to 1957, mounted sharply in 1958, 
and declined in the early months of 1959 to an 
average for the fiscal year ending June 1959 some- 
what above the 1957 level. Employment cost 
per unit of output was lower in the first half of 1959 
than for the fiscal year as a whole because of 
increase in output per man-hour in the first half 
of 1959. In the first half of 1959, employment 
costs per unit of output were somewhat below the 
1957 level. 


1 Eprtor’s Note.—The data in this section, section 10, and section 14 
relating to steel are based on “‘hours worked” throughout. The data in the 
last paragraph of this section for the economy as a whole and for the nonfarm 
economy are also based on “hours worked’’; the data for manufacturing are 
based on “hours paid.” 
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11. Employment Costs vs. Other Costs 


Total employment costs of steel companies as 
a percentage of total revenues (including revenues 
from nonsteel operations) have been lower in most 
postwar years than in 1940. Before the war, they 
represented about 37 percent of total revenues; 
during most years of the postwar period, they 
ranged from 33 to 35 percent. Only in the reces- 
sion year of 1958, with the sharp drop in utiliza- 
tion of capacity, did the ratio increase substan- 
tially, to 38.2. With recovery in output and 
capacity utilization, the percentage declined in 
early 1959 to a level substantially below the 1940 
average or the average for the postwar period. 

Materials costs accounted for 44 percent of 
total revenues in 1940, but the percentage has 
been higher in most postwar years with a range of 
about 44 to 47 percent. The lowest percentages 
were attained in the recession years 1954 (43 
percent) and 1958 (42 percent); the percentage of 
material costs usually declines during recessions 
while that for employment costs increases. 

Depreciation, depletion and amortization repre- 
sented 5.4 percent of total revenues in 1940. 
During the postwar years, except for 1954 and 
1958, they were lower. 

Profits before taxes, as a percent of total reve- 
nues, have been substantially higher, on the 
average, during the postwar years than in 1940. 

Federal taxes, however, have taken a con- 
siderably larger share of steel revenues in recent 


years than in 1940. As a result, profits after 
taxes, as a percentage of total revenues, have 
shown considerable stability in the postwar 
period, but have been generally lower than the 
8 percent for 1940. The percentage for the 
recession year 1958 was 6.3 percent; first-half 
1959 figures, based on published company reports, 
indicate a return to peak postwar levels. 


12. The Trend of Basic Steel Prices 


Prices of basic steel products are at peak levels. 
During the first half of 1959, they averaged 178 
percent above 1940. Following a period of virtual 
stability during the war, steel prices have mounted 
each year, including years of economic recession. 

Steel prices have risen higher and faster than 
wholesale prices in general, and much more than 
retail prices. Comparing the first half of 1959 
with the 1940 average, the prices of all commodi- 
ties at wholesale advanced by 134 percent. In 
the same period, the consumer price index rose 
107 percent, in contrast with the 178 percent rise 
for steel. 

Between 1940 and 1958, the increase in prices 
of basic steel products exceeded that shown by 
any other major group in the wholesale price 
index, with the exception of lumber and wood 
products. 

Since 1947-49, the steel price rise has been sub- 
stantially greater than for any of these groups. 
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13. Price Trends in Steel-Consuming Industries 


From 1940 to 1952, price movements in the 
major steel-consuming industries generally con- 
formed with the upward trend in basic steel 
prices, but in recent years, steel prices have 
risen at a more rapid rate. The machinery and 
motive products group, which includes farm, 
construction and industrial machinery, oilfield 
and mining machinery, automotive products, 
electrical equipment, etc., showed an average 
price increase of 83.5 percent between 1940 and 
1952, as against an increase of 88.6 percent in 
basic steel prices. Since 1952, machinery and 
motive products have increased 25 percent 
whereas steel prices have increased by 48 percent. 

Wholesale price data for important consumer 
durables, except passenger cars, are not available 
back to 1940. From 1947-49, the increase in 
steel prices has considerably exceeded the gains 
shown in prices of the consumer products using 
steel. One group, household refrigerators, has 
declined in price over the period, reflecting the 
effects of intensive competition and rapid tech- 
nological improvements, especially since 1954. 
For some of the consumer products, to be sure, 
steel accounts for a relatively small part of 
total cost. 

Since 1940, increases in basic steel prices have 
been considerably steeper than the rise in retail 
prices of consumer durables. For the period 
1947-49 to June 1959, the special consumer price 
index group for all durable goods except auto- 
mobiles shows an increase of only 3.3 percent. 
Some items, such as refrigerators and washing 
machines, declined in price during the period. 

The retail price reductions for major appliances 
mainly reflect sharp competition among discount 
houses and other retailers, and the decline of 
“fair trade” pricing. In recent years, these in- 
fluences more than offset any effects of steel price 
gains on the entire appliance group. 


14. Basic Steel Prices and Employment Costs 


The increase in average prices of steel products 
since 1940 has exceeded the rise in employment 
cost per ton of steel produced. This is true 
whether employment cost for wage employees 


alone is considered, or whether employment cost 
of all employees is taken into account. 

Basic steel prices rose by 178 percent from 1940 
to fiscal year 1959 (July 1958 to June 1959). 
Employment cost per unit of output (including 
both wage payments and fringe benefits) for 
wage employees increased by 131 percent during 
the same period. Employment cost per unit of 
output for all employees generally conformed with 
the movement of steel prices from 1940 to 1954, 
thereafter rose more slowly than steel prices 
until 1958. During the recession year 1958, 
reflecting the decline in level of operations, this 
employment cost forged ahead of steel prices, but 
it dropped again in 1959 with the rise in level of 
production. The overall increase in employment 
cost per unit of product for all employees from 
1940 to fiscal year 1959 was 153 percent. 

In terms of dollars, the employment costs of 
producing a ton of steel and the average realized 
price per ton have been as follows: ® 

Employment cost pm | 
a -.. 2 a 
$125 


129 
135 
139 
142 
155 
165 
171 
173 


Employment cost per man-hour, in contrast to 
employment cost per unit of output, has risen 
faster since 1940 than have basic steel prices. 
The difference between these two measures of 
employment cost represents the effect of continued 
reductions in the number of man-hours needed to 


produce a ton of steel. The increases in employ- 
ment cost per man-hour between 1940 and fiscal 
1959 were about the same for all employees, and 
for wage employees alone, about 300 percent. 


§ Eprror’s Notge.—T hese data, which are not available in their entirety for 
years prior to 1951, are in absolute terms and are computed on a different basis 
than the indexes in the accompanying chart, which are based on 1940=100. 
The “average realized price per toa” for the period 1951-57 is derived from 
Census data; estimates for 1958 and 1959 were computed with the use of the 
BLS wholesale price indexes for basic steel-mill products. The “‘basic steel 
prices” of the chart are the BLS wholesale price indexes for basic steel-mill 
products throughout. 
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15. Foreign Trade in Steel 


U.S. exports of steel products reached a postwar 
peak of $1 billion in 1957 and then declined. 
Exports in May 1959 were at an annual rate of 
about $525 million. In terms of quantity, exports 
reached a peak of more than 5 million tons in 1957, 
but then dropped very sharply and in May 1959 
were at an annual rate of about 2 million tons. 

Imports of steel products started increasing 
in 1955 and in May 1959 were at a rate of $550 
million per year. In the second quarter of 1959, 
imports of steel products exceeded exports for 
the first time in postwar history. The tonnage 
of imports exceeded the tonnage of exports some- 
what earlier; in April and May 1959, the tonnage 
of imports was more than twice as large as that 
of exports. 

U.S. exports of steel have not been large in 
relation to U.S. production—in the peak year 
of 1957, exports amounted to slightly over 5 per- 
cent of production. Several European countries 
export a considerably larger portion of their 
output, ranging from over 33 percent of production 
in the Benelux countries down to 8 or 9 percent 
in Germany and the United Kingdom. A large 


portion of this trade is, of course, intra-European. 
During the prewar period (1935-39), U.S. 
exports of steel averaged over 1,900,000 tons per 


year and imports about 350,000 tons. In 1955-56, 
exports were 3,750,000 tons per year, or about 
twice the prewar level; imports were 1,450,000 
tons, or four times their prewar level. 

Industry sources suggest that the recent increase 
in imports and decrease in exports of basic steel 
reflect, to an appreciable degree, preparations for 
the steel strike—the imports, it is stated, were 
for industry stockpiles, while materials for export 
were not available. It is not yet known how 
much of the import trade will be temporary in 
nature and how much will continue after the 
strike. 


16. Foreign Steel Prices 


While United States steel prices have continued 
to rise throughout the postwar period, European 
and Japanese steel prices have tended to fluctuate 
from year to year, and have declined significantly 


since 1957, as shown by the chart. This chart 
compares the trend of U.S. steel prices as 
a whole with the trend of individual steel items 
in other countries for which prices are reported 
by the United Nations. U.S. prices of the 
specific commodities shown conformed with the 
general trend of U.S. steel prices as a whole. 

The flexibility of foreign steel prices has been 
the subject of comment in the business press in 
this country. According to these sources, when 
foreign steel was attempting to gain acceptance 
in the United States (late 1958 and early 1959), 
quoted prices were $40-$50 a ton below U.S. 
prices. However, once the steel strike began, 
foreign prices immediately rose to the former U.S. 
level. Whether the increases were put into effect 
by foreign mills or by U.S. importers and agents 
is not known. 

Because of a lack of adequate data, it is not 
possible to obtain meaningful figures on total 
costs or on labor costs per ton of steel product 
which can be used for comparisons between the 
United States and other steel-producing countries. 
Even if data on labor cost were available, they 
would not, of course, reflect differences in total 
cost. One important reason for this is that in the 
United States the majority of the steel industry is 
highly integrated—from the mining of coal and 
ore through to production of the final product— 
while this is much less the case abroad. Another 
reason is that in Europe and Japan, a large pro- 
portion of basic raw materials must be imported 
or transported at high cost. 

Between 1952 and 1957, labor expenditures per 
hour (including supplemental or fringe payments) 
in the United States and United Kingdom steel 
industry advanced about 39 percent compared 
with increases of about 45 percent in Germany, 
France, the Saar, and Japan, 60 percent in the 
Netherlands, and about 30 percent in Italy, 
Luxembourg, and Belgium. Hourly expenditures 
in the U.S. steel industry in 1957 were, of course, 
still three to four times higher than those in 
European countries and seven times Japanese 
hourly expenditures. These differences are par- 
tially or wholly offset by the higher material 
costs mentioned above and by lower per-worker 
output in Europe and Japan. 
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17. Net Profits in Relation to Sales and to Stock- 
holders’ Equity 


Two ratios are commonly used in comparing 
profits from industry to industry: profits in 
relation to sales, and profits as a return on net 
worth or stockholders’ equity. The difference 
between net worth (frequently used by private 
business) and stockholders’ equity (as used in 
Federal Trade Commission and Securities and 
Exchange Commission reports) is relatively small, 
involving the treatment of certain types of special 
reserve funds. 

During the postwar period, steel industry 
profits (after taxes) per dollar of sales have been 
higher than the comparable ratio for all manu- 
facturing. The difference has widened during 
recent years, starting in 1955. The ratio for the 
steel industry declined from the peak levels of 
1950 and 1955, but the increase in profits in the 
early months of 1959 (estimated from published 
earnings reports) brought the 6-month ratio 
back near the earlier levels. 

In comparing steel industry profits as a percent 
of sales with the same ratio for all manufacturing, 
account should be taken of the relatively high 
capital requirements in steel production. Profits 
in relation to sales must generally be higher in 
industries with high capital requirements in order 
to yield a given return on investment. Available 
published data indicate that capital investment 
per dollar of revenue is about one-quarter higher 
in steel than in manufacturing as a whole. 

Net profits as a rate of return on stockholders’ 
equity in the steel industry have been lower than 
those in all manufacturing during most of the 


postwar years. Supplementary data, not shown 
in the chart, suggest that the steel profit ratio 
was also Jower than that for all manufacturing in 
1940. The steel profits ratio exceeded the ratio 
for all manufacturing in 1955, 1956, and 1957, 
then fell to a low point in 1958. The increase in 
profits in the first half of 1959 brought the ratio 
back to or above earlier peak levels. The rate of 
return in steel in the first half of 1959 was above 
that for all manufacturing. 

The profit comparisons made above have been 
influenced somewhat by changing methods of 
depreciation allowances, such as accelerated amor- 
tization, which have resulted in increased deduc- 
tions for depreciation. On the other hand, the 
companies have used book value depreciation, 
which may be below replacement cost of de- 
preciated capital. 


18. Steel Profits Compared With the Profits of 
Leading Industrial Firms 


In the 3 years 1955, 1956, and 1957 combined, 
the 20 largest steel companies had a rate of return 
on net worth of 12.8 percent, compared to 14.7 
percent for the 25 largest industrial firms in the 
Nation. 

In the first half of 1959, the steel companies 
increased their rate of return, both in relation 
to their 1955-57 average and in relation to the 
rate of return for the group of the largest industrial 
firms. The average for the steel companies 
was 16.1 percent in the first half of 1959 compared 
to 14.1 percent for the composite of the largest 
industrial companies. 
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Longshoring and Meatpacking 
Automation Settlements 


Epiror’s Note.—Two recent union-management 
agreements have contained clauses providing for 
a unique (though by no means identical) han- 
dling of an old problem: the introduction of 
laborsaving equipment. One contract is between 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (Ind.) and the Pacific Mari- 
time Association. The other involved two 
unions—the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen and the United Packinghouse 
Workers—and Armour and Co. The relevant 
clauses from these agreements are reproduced 
below. 


PMA-Longshoremen’s Union Provision 


To allow a certain amount of time (not more 
than 1 year) for the parties to further study and 
gain factual experience (1) of actual changes 
made by laborsaving machinery, changed meth- 
ods of operation, or proposed changes in working 
rules and contract restrictions, resulting in re- 
duced manpower with the same or greater pro- 
ductivity for an operation; (2) of savings to the 
employer because of such changes; (3) of a 
proper share of such savings to be funded as 
hereinafter provided; and (4) of the manner of 
distributing such fund to the fully registered 
work force: 

A. Pacific Maritime Association (PMA) pro- 
poses to create a coastwise fund for the fully regis- 
tered work force, through contributions by the 
employers to be accumulated during the first en- 
suing contract year, in the amount of $1.5 
million. This amount, in addition to “buying 
time” for necessary study and experience, repre- 
sents a recognition by the employers that savings 
accrue as a result of mechanization and changed 
methods of operation, and a recognition by the 
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International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union that no additional payment is due 
for changes made or to be made prior to June 15, 
1960. This payment shall constitute a part of the 
consideration for renewal of the contract, and 
shall be distributed to the fully registered work 
force in a manner to be determined. (Tax and 
legal problems to be resolved.) 

B. It is the purpose and intent of the parties, 
during the course, and as the result of this study 
period, to achieve and meet the following aims 
and objectives: 

1. To guarantee the fully registered work force 
a share in the savings effected by laborsaving 
machinery, changed methods of operation, or 
changes in working rules and contract restrictions 
resulting in reduced manpower with the same or 
greater productivity for an operation. 

2. To maintain the 1958 fully registered work 
force, with allowance for normal attrition. 

3. To create a coastwise fund for that work 
force through contributions by the employers, 
such contributions to come from savings described 
in paragraph 1 hereof. 

4. To provide that this fund will be separate 
from contractual wages, pensions, welfare, and 
vacations. ' 

5. To guarantee the PMA the right to make 
changes and remove restrictions, along with pro- 
tection against reprisals for making such changes 
and enforcement under the contract of such 
changes if and when made. 

During the ensuing year, in addition to making 
of such study, the following agreements shall be 
in effect : 

(a) PMA will accumulate the $1.5-million fund 
as provided in A hereof. 

(b) PMA shall be free to make such changes 
as are deemed necessary under section 14 of the 
present longshore contract and section 25 of the 
present Clerks’ contract, restricted however, by 
the observance of rules prohibiting individual 
speedup and unsafe operations. The load agree- 
ment shall continue. 





LONGSHORING AND MEATPACKING AUTOMATION SETTLEMENTS 
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Except for changes in operations made here- 
after by introducing laborsaving devices in addi- 
tion to those already used and practiced by him 
in the past, the employer shall not invoke the pro- 
visions of section 14 of the Longshore Agreement 
or section 25 of the Clerks’ Master Agreement 
during the ensuing year. Nor shall the employer 
seek a reduction of gang sizes or number of clerks, 
elimination of multiple handling, or other exist- 
ing contract or working rule restrictions with re- 
lation to operations now existing, except during 
future annual review negotiations or by mutual 
agreement. 

(c) The parties will continue negotiations on 
the matters outlined in this proposal for a period 
of not to exceed 1 year for the purpose of deter- 
mining a basis for converting the above fund 
and employer contributions thereto to a continu- 
ing basis which will meet the aims and objectives 
set forth herein. Such negotiations shall not ex- 
clude tonnage taxes, man-hour assessments, or 
any other basis of conversion, nor exclude con- 
version of present contributions for welfare, pen- 
sions, and vacations. 

(d) The parties shall continue to operate in 
accordance with the terms of the contract and 
working rules, with mutual agreement against 
reprisals and for enforcement of the contract, 
working rules, and the provisions of this proposal. 

* * * 

It is recognized that the employer has the right 
to select competent men for all operations. When 
new types of equipment are introduced in connec- 
tion with the handling of cargo covered by the 
contractual definitions of work, such new equip- 
ment shall be operated by employees under the 
ILWU contracts, with the understanding that 
competent men shall be made available by the 
ILWU, with adequate experience or training. 
This proposal shall not change the status quo as 
to assignment of other than ILWU men on exist- 
ing equipment. 


Armour—Meatpacking Unions Provision 


It is recognized that the meatpacking industry 
is undergoing significant changes in methods of 
production, processing, marketing, and distri- 
bution. Armour’s modernization program is vital 
to its ability to compete and grow successfully, 
thus providing a reasonable return on capital in- 


vested in the enterprise and providing the assur- 
ance of continued employment for the employees 
under fair standards of wages, benefits, and work- 
ing conditions. Jobs are directly dependent upon 
making Armour products desirable to present and 
future customers from the viewpoint of quality 
and price. 

Mechanization and new methods to promote 
operating and distributing efficiencies affect, the 
number of employees required and the manner in 
which they perforta their work. Technological 
improvement may result in the need for developing 
new skills and the acquiring of new knowledge by 
the employees. In addition, problems are created 
for employees affected by these changes that 
require the joint consideration of the company 
and the unions. 

The company and the unions have in past agree- 
ments provided benefits to soften the effect of some 
of these changes where employees are laid off or 
terminated. However, it is recognized that these 
problems require continued study to promote 
employment opportunities for employees affected 
by the introduction of more efficient methods and 
technological changes. 

The company, therefore, agrees with the unions 
to establish a fund to be administered by a com- 
mittee of nine, composed of four representatives 
of management and two representatives selected 
by each of the two unions and an impartial chair- 
man selected by mutual agreement of the parties. 
The management and the unions shall each pay 
for the expenses of their respective representatives 
on the committee, and the fees and expenses of the 
impartial chairman shall be paid by the fund. 
This committee is authorized to utilize the com- 
pany contributions to the fund for the purpose of 
studying the problems resulting from the mod- 
ernization program and making recommendations 
for their solution, including training employees to 
perform new and changed jobs and promoting 
employment opportunities within the company 
for those affected. 

Tbe committee should consider for appropriate 
action a program of training qualified employees 
in the knowledge and skill required to perform 
new and changed jobs so that the present employ- 
ees may be utilized for this purpose to the greatest 
extent possible. The expenditures for such a 
training and retraining program may be author- 
ized by the committee from the joint fund. The 
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committee should also consider other programs 
such as transfer rights to plants covered by the 
master agreements where job opportunities remain 
or are increasing, and should consider any other 
methods that might be employed to promote 
continued employment opportunities for those 
affected. It is agreed, however, that the fund 
shall not be used to increase present severance pay 
benefits. 

The findings and recommendations of the com- 
mittee shall not be binding by the parties, but 
shall be made to the company and to the unions 
for their further consideration. The final report 
and recommendations by the committee are to be 
made no later than 6 months prior to the termina- 
tion of the contract. 

The fund to be utilized for the purposes set 
forth above shall be created by company contri- 


butions made in accordance with the following 
formula: The contributions shall be in an amount 
equal to 1 cent for each hundredweight of total 
tonnage shipped from slaughtering and meat- 
packing plants covered by the master agreements. 
Such tonnage figures shall be based upon the 
periodical Food Division financial statements, and 
a monthly list of such tonnage for the covered 
plants shall be presented to the joint committee. 
The company’s tonnage figures shall be final and 
binding upon the parties. Contributions shall 
terminate upon the total of the company’s contri- 
butions reaching $500,000. (Procedure must be 
established for the disposition of the balance of 
money remaining in the fund.) 

A letter shall be exchanged between the- parties 
setting forth the method and the time for the 
making of the aforementioned contributions. 





Summary of the Labor-Management 


Reporting and Disclosure Act 


Epitror’s Note.—The following article summarizes 
in broad outline the general intent and scope of 
the recently enacted labor reform measure, Public 
Law 86-257, signed into law by the President 
on September 14, 1959. 


General Purposes 


The purposes of the Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 are to provide 
for the reporting and disclosure of certain financial 
transactions and administrative practices of labor 
organizations, employers, and labor relations con- 
sultants, to prevent abuses in the administration 
of trusteeships by labor organizations, to provide 
standards and procedures with respect to the 
election and removal of officers of labor organiza- 
tions, to permit the States to regulate labor rela- 
tions in the so-called “no-man’s land,” to close 
certain existing loopholes in the protections 
against secondary boycotts, to regulate organiza- 


tional and recognition picketing, and to make 
certain other amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

The terms used in the act are, generally speak- 
ing, defined broadly so as to provide maximum 
coverage, although unions of public employees 
are not within the scope of the definition. 


Title I—Bill of Rights of Labor Union Members 


This title contains provisions designed to secure 
among members of labor organizations equal rights 
to vote in union elections and to attend and partici- 
pate in meetings, freedom of speech and assembly, 
and the right to sue the organization, as well as 
protections from arbitrary discipline and arbitary 
financial exactions. It provides that members 
sl all have the right to vote on increases in dues 
and on assessments. Union members may enforce 
these rights by civil suit in Federal court. The 
title also requires unions to forward a copy of any 
collective bargaining agreement at the request of 
any member whose rights are affected thereby, 
and provides for enforcement by the Secretary of 
Labor in the same manner as reporting require- 
ments under title II. 
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Title II—Reporting and Disclosure 


This title requires every labor organization 
covered by the act to adopt a constitution and 
bylaws and to file a copy with the Secretary of 
Labor, along with specific details of their proce- 
dures for the conduct of internal affairs. Each 
such labor organization is also required to file 
annual financial reports containing specified in- 
formation “in such detail as may be necessary 
accurately to disclose its financial condition and 
operations.” 

It also requires union officers, principal em- 
ployees, certain employers, and persons providing 
labor relations consultant services to file reports 
with respect to certain financial transactions in- 
volving (1) “conflict of interest’’ dealings of union 
officers and (2) expenditures of employers for the 
purpose of influencing employees in the exercise 
of their protected rights with respect to repre- 
sentation. 

Provision is made for enforcement of these 
reporting requirements by court action by the 
Secretary of Labor to compel compliance. 

All reports are public, and all unions must make 
the reported information “‘available”’ to all of their 
members. Members have the right to examine 
for just cause all records necessary to verify the 
reports, and union members can sue in Federal 
district courts to enforce this right. 

The act also repeals the filing requirements of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
since the information required of labor unions 
by this new act is substantially the same as that 
required by the NLRA. 


Title 11]—Trusteeships 


This title requires every labor organization 
which assumes supervisory control over a subor- 
dinate body to file a report with the Secretary of 
Labor within 30 days after assuming such control, 


and semiannually thereafter. Such report must 
include, among other things, the reasons for the 
trusteeship and a complete account of the financial 
conditions of the subordinate union. The pro- 
visions for disclosure, regulations, and compliance 
of title II are applicable to the reporting pro- 
visions of title III. 


524273594 


The act provides that a union may assume trus- 
teeship over a subordinate body only when the 
purpose is to correct corruption, financial mal- 
practice, assure performance of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement, restore democratic procedures, 
or otherwise carry out the legitimate objectives of 
the union. It prohibits a union assuming trustee- 
ship from transferring funds of a trusteed organi- 
zation to itself except for normal per capital tax 
and assessments which are payable by organiza- 
tions not in trusteeship. The act prohibits the 
counting of votes of delegates of trusteed locals in 
union elections, unless the delegates are elected by 
secret ballot of the members of the trusteed local. 
Any member of a subordinate body, or the Secre- 
tary of Labor upon complaint of any member, 
may sue in Federal court to secure compliance with 
these provisions. 


Title [V—Elections and Removal of Officers 


The act requires union officers to be elected 
directly by secret ballot or, in national or inter- 
national unions, by delegates elected by secret 
vote. Officers of intermediate bodies may be 
elected by representative union officers who have 
been elected by secret vote. In any such election, 
reasonable opportunity must be given for the nomi- 
nation of candidates, each member must have the 
right of freedom of choice in voting, and the follow- 
ing also is required: Due notice of elections, publi- 
cation of the results of votes cast by local members, 
conduct of elections in accordance with the consti- 
tution of the union, and preservation of election 
records. Expenditures of dues money of labor 
organizations or employer contributions to pro- 
mote the candidacy of any individual are 
prohibited. 

An election may be challenged by a member 
who has exhausted internal remedies, or invoked 
them and received no decision in 3 months, upon 
complaint to the Secretary of Labor. If, after 
investigation, the Secretary finds probable cause 
to believe a violation occurred, he may bring 
action in Federal court to set aside the election 
and to direct the conduct of an election or hearing 
and vote upon the removal of an officer under the 
supervision of the Secretary. The act provides 
procedure for the removal of union officers guilty 
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of serious misconduct, if a union’s constitution and 
bylaws fail to provide adequate procedures. 

Existing rights and remedies to enforce a 
union’s bylaws and constitution with respect to 
elections are preserved prior to the conduct of the 
election, but the act’s procedures become ex- 
clusive after an election has been held. 


Title V—Safeguards for Labor Organizations 


Fiduciary Duty. A fiduciary responsibility is 
imposed on officers of a labor organization, re- 
quiring them to hold and use the moneys and 
properties solely for the benefit of the members 
and in accordance with the constitution and by- 
laws of the organization. General exculpatory 
provisions are declared void as against public 
policy. Whenever any officer has violated the 
duties imposed and the union upon request of 
any member fails to sue, such member may sue 
for an accounting or other appropriate relief, 
including the recovery of profits which might 
have been secured through activities in violation 
of fiduciary duties. The act also makes it a 
Federal crime for an officer or an employee of a 
union to embezzle or steal union funds. 


Bonding. The act requires every officer or other 
official of any labor organization whose property 
and annual receipts exceed $5,000 to be bonded 


for faithful performance of duty. It prescribes 
standards for acceptable security companies and 
prohibits bonding through an agent or with a 
company in which the union has an interest. 
Criminal sanctions are imposed for violations. 
Labor organizations are also prohibited from 
making loans to their officers or employees in 
excess of $2,000. 


Felons in Union Office. The act prohibits Com- 
munists and felons convicted of enumerated crimes 
from serving as union officers, labor consultants, 
or officers of employer associations dealing with 
unions, for 5 years after (a) termination of mem- 
bership in the Communist Party, (b) conviction, 
or (c) imprisonment, unless citizenship rights 
which have been lost are restored. The Federal 
Parole Board may determine suitability of ex- 
convicts to serve. Persons convicted of violating 
reporting provisions of the act are banned also. 


Unlawful Employer Payments. The act amends 
section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act, making 
criminal any payments to unions, union officials, 
or to employees of an employer for the purpose of 
influencing other employees in the exercise of 
their protected rights. It also outlaws any 
demand of money by a union for an unloading fee 
from operators of trucks. It corrects the existing 
ambiguity in the Taft-Hartley Act by making it 
clear that payments to apprenticeship trust funds, 
as well as payments to funds established for such 
purposes as vacations, holidays, and severance pay, 
are legal. 


Title VI—Miscellaneous 


Investigatory Power of Secretary. The act pro- 
vides the Secretary of Labor with sufficient author- 
ity to investigate violations of any provision of the 
act, except title I or amendments made to other 
statutes, whenever he deems it necessary in order 
to determine whether any person has violated or is 
about to violate any such provision. 


Extortionate Picketing. The act prohibits ‘“‘ex- 
tortionate picketing” for the purposes of extracting 
money from an employer against his will for the 
personal enrichment of an individual and makes 
such conduct a felony under Federal law. 


Preservation of Existing Laws. The act makes 
clear that, except as explicitly provided to the 
contrary, nothing in the act shall be construed to 
reduce or limit rights and remedies or duties and 
responsibilities under other Federal or State law. 


Cooperation With Other Agencies. The act makes 
it clear that the Secretary may make arrangements 
for cooperation and mutual assistance with other 
agencies, Federal or State. The Attorney General 
is directed to receive from the Secretary evidence 
which may warrant criminal prosecution under 
this, or other Federal law. 


Discipline of Union Members. The act gives to 
members a civil right of action against labor 
organizations for disciplining any such member for 
exercising rights to which he is entitled and makes 
it a Federal crime to use force or violence, or the 
threat thereof, to interfere with the exercise of 
such rights by union members. 
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Title VII—Taft-Hartley Amendments 


No-man’s Land. The States are permitted to 
assume jurisdiction over cases involving a labor 
dispute in which the National Labor Relations 
Board declines to assert jurisdiction. The Board 
is prohibited from further narrowing its present 
jurisdictional standards. Provision is made for 
delegation of representation matters by the Board 
to its regional directors. 


Voting by Economic Strikers. The existing prohibi- 
tion on voting by economic strikers in representa- 
tion elections is eliminated. Economic strikers 
are eligible to vote under NLRB regulations in any 
election conducted within a year after the start of 
the strike. 


Acting General Counsel. The President may 
designate an officer or employee to act as General 
Counsel of the Board in case of a vacancy in that 
office. 


Secondary Boycotts; Hot Cargo. The secondary 
boycott provisions of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, are extended to cover direct 


coercion of employers to cease of agree to cease 


doing business with another, inducement of 
individual employees not to work, and the second- 
ary boycott protection of employers is broadened 
to include railroads, municipalities, and farmers. 
The amendments permit publicity, other than 
picketing, for the purpose of advising consumers 
of disputes, so long as other employees are not 
induced to refuse services by such conduct. 

Hot-cargo agreements are prohibited by the act. 
However, subcontracting agreements between 
unions and construction employers are excepted 
from the prohibition, and the prohibitions on 
certain secondary boycotts and the hot-cargo 
clause do not apply where jobbers and subcon- 
tractors in the apparel and clothing industry are 
involved. 


Organizational and Recognition Picketing. Organ- 
izational and recognition picketing are made an 
unfair labor practice under certain circumstances, 
i.e., picketing where another union is lawfully 
recognized, where an election has been held within 
the preceding 12 months, or where conducted 


without a representation petition being filed 
within 30 days of the start of picketing. When- 
ever a petition is filed, the Board is directed to 
conduct an election forthwith without regard to 
other election provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Publicity picketing which does 
not induce refusals to perform services by other 
employees is preserved. The provisions for in- 
junctive relief in the existing law are extended to 
violations of the picketing provisions, but em- 
ployer unfair labor practices of domination or 
interference with the formation of a union are 
made defenses against the issuance of injunctions 
in such picketing cases. 


Building and Construction Industry. The act 
permits unions and employers in the building and 
construction industry to conclude prehire agree- 
ments with 7-day union shop provisions. It 
further permits contractual requirements that 
employers notify unions of vacancies, that unions 
may refer applicants, and that priority in employ- 
ment may be given on basis of length of service 
with employer or in the industry or area. 


Discrimination. Provisions are made in the act 
for priority of case handling where unfair labor 
practices involving discrimination in employment 
because of membership or nonmembership in a 
union are involved whether by the employer or 
union. 


Effective Dates 


The initial reports of labor organizations on 
constitutions and bylaws are required to be filed 
within 90 days after the effective date of the act. 
Persons required to file financial reports must file 
within 90 days after the end of the fiscal year; the 
initiol report may cover a portion of the year after 
becoming subject to the act. 

The election provisions become effective 90 
days after enactment if the union constitution can 
lawfully be amended by its officers, if not, no later 
than the next convention or 1 year, whichever is 
sooner. If no convention is held within 1 year, 
the governing board of the union is empowered 
to make the necessary amendments. 

The amendments made by the act to other 
statutes take effect 60 days after enactment. 
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Earnings in Leather Tanning 
and Finishing, May 1959 


Earninos of production workers in the leather 
tenning and finishing industry in May 1959 aver- 
aged $1.98 an hour, exclusive of premium pay for 
overtime and for work on holidays, weekends, and 
late shifts, according to a survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics! The straight-time 
hourly earnings of the 30,000 production workers 
in the industry ranged from $1 an hour to over $3 
an hour. About 80 percent earned between $1.50 
and $2.60 an hour. 

Men accounted for nine-tenths of the industry’s 
production-worker employment and averaged 
$2.01 an hour, compared with $1.71 for women. 
Earnings levels for men and women combined 
ranged from $1.50 an hour in the Southeast region 
to $2.12 in the Pacific region. Earnings in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic regions, which 
together accounted for three-fifths of the employ- 
ment, averaged $2 and $1.99, respectively. 

Among major types of leather, nationwide av- 
erage hourly earnings ranged from $1.67 in estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in processing sole 
leather to $2.15 in establishments primarily pro- 
ducing calf uppers. Side leather establishments, 
accounting for 43 percent of production-worker 
employment in the industry, provided average 
hourly earnings of $2.08. 

Among the selected occupations studied, aver- 
age hourly earnings for men ranged from $1.57 for 
janitors to $2.40 for shaving machine operators. 
Hourly earnings of the higher paid workers in the 
same job and market frequently exceeded those of 
the lower paid workers by $1 an hour or more. 
This wide dispersion of earnings noted within jobs 
and labor markets was largely attributable to in- 
centive methods of wage payment which were 
widely employed in the industry. 

The study also provides information on certain 
establishment practices, including hours of work, 
paid vacations, paid holidays, and health, insur- 
ance, and pension plans. 


Industry Characteristics 


The leather tanning and finishing industry is 
located predominantly in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic regions, where three-fifths of total 


employment was found in May 1959; the Great 
Lakes region accounted for one-fourth of the 
total.2 These proportions are approximately the 
same as those reported in May 1954, when the 
Bureau also made a detailed study of wages in 
the industry.* Sixty percent of the industry’s 
30,000 production and related workers were em- 
ployed in metropolitan areas in May 1959. 

The industry holds an intermediate position 
between the meatpacking industry, the major 
source of its raw materials, and the shoe manu- 
facturing industry, the largest buyer of its finished 
products. In 1957, approximately a quarter of a 
million cattle were commercially slaughtered; 
most of the hides and skins of these cattle were 
supplied to the leather tanning industry.* The 
bulk of the industry’s finished product is used in 
the manufacture of shoes, and the remainder in 
the manufacture of bags, belting, bookbinding, 
gloves, harnesses, upholstery, and a variety of 
other products. The use of leather substitutes 
for shoe soles and shoe uppers and in the manu- 
facture of luggage, handbags, pocketbooks, and 
upholstery has obviously affected the market 
position of the industry. 

Approximately 83 percent of the production 
workers were employed in establishments which 
purchased the major portion of their hides and 
skins. The remaining workers were employed in 
establishments largely engaged in processing hides 
and skins on a contract basis; some of these 
establishments specialize in finishing operations 
such as japanning, plating, and embossing. 

The finished products of the industry consist of 
heavy leathers used for sole leather for shoes, 
luggage, industrial belting, and upholstery; and 
light leathers used in upper leather for shoes, 
gloves, garments, and fancy leather products. 
Heavy leather is produced from hides of large 
animals such as cattle, horses, buffalo, and oxen, 
whereas light leather is produced largely from 
skins of calves, sheep, lambs, goats, and kids. 


1 The study, in which data were collected by BLS field representatives, 
covered establishments primarily engaged in tanning, currying, and finishing 
hides and skins into leather (except leather converters) and employing 20 or 
more workers at the time of reference of the universe data. 

For the complete analysis of the earnings study, see forthcoming BLS Re- 
port 150, Wage Structure: Leather Tanning and Finishing, May 1959. 

1 For definition of regions studied, see footnote 2, table 1. 

?See Wage Structure: Leather Tanning and Finishing, BLS Report 80 
(1954), or Monthly Labor Review, February 1955, pp. 199-204. 

4 See Leather Industry Statistics, Trade Survey Bureau, Tanners’ Council 
of America, Inc., Membership Bulletin, 1958. 
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Tanning and finishing of light leathers differ from 
the tanning and finishing of heavy leathers in a 
number of ways. 

Hides and skins are converted into leather by a 
process known as “tanning.” The transforma- 
tion of the hides and skins from a highly perishable 
product into a semidurable product consists of 
three major steps. First, they are soaked and 
washed and the hair, fat, and tissue are removed. 
This preparation of the hides and skins for the 
tanning process is essentially the same for heavy 
and light leather products. The most commonly 
used chemicals in tanning are tannic acid from 
bark extracts (vegetable tanning) and chrome 
salts from mineral ores (chrome tanning). Vege- 
table tanning is a slow process. However, the 
time required to vegetable tan and finish leather 
has been shortened by improved chemical control. 
Formerly, the process took from 9 to 12 months, 
compared to the present processing time of 3 to 6 
months. Most of this time is spent in the actual 
tanning process which takes place in two stages of 
soaking in tannic acid. In the first stage, the 


hides are moved and agitated in rocker vats and 


5 Some leathers are tanned by a combination of the two methods. A small 
proportion of skins are tanned by the alum and oil processes. 

* This term embraces a variety of hides and skins and leathers, such as kid 
uppers, calf uppers, and side leather. 


TaBLe 1. 


progress to vats containing stronger solutions of 
tannic acid. In the second stage, the hides are 
piled into layaway vats where they are soaked 
from 2 to 6 months. Heavy leather from hides is 
generally processed by the vegetable tanning 
method. Establishments engaged in manufac- 
turing sole and belting leather are concentrated in 
the Middle Atlantic region and the Border States. 

Chrome tanning of skins, on the other hand, is 
a rapid process requiring only a few weeks rather 
than months. Like hides, skins are tanned in 
two stages: The first stage of soaking in a solution 
of chrome and muriatic acid is an overnight proc- 
ess; in the second stage, the soaking arrests the 
chemical transformations and permanently “fixes” 
the leather. Light leather from skins is generally 
processed by the chrome tanning method. Estab- 
lishments engaged in manufacturing light leathers, 
such as shoe upper leathers,® are concentrated in 
the New England, Middle Atlantic, and Great 
Lakes regions, where they are close to the principal 
shoe manufacturing centers. 

After tanning, numerous hand and machine 
operations are used in finishing leather, depending 
on the needs of the customer and the type of 
leather to be processed. In the case of heavy 
leathers, the kind of finish desired is obtained by 
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1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
an‘ late shifts. 

2 The regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atiantic—New Jersey New York, and Pennsylvania; Border § _ 
Delaware, District of Columbia Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 


South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; and Pacifie—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 

§ Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 

4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equa! 100. 
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such operations as dyeing, splitting, shaving, 
brushing, and rolling; and in the case of light 
leathers, dyeing, oiling, drying, staking, buffing, 
seasoning, glazing, and measuring. Technological 
developments in this part of the industry in recent 
years have been very few. For the most part, 
substantial changes have not been reported in the 
major tanning steps described above or in the 
machinery and methods used in the manufacturing 
process.’ Wages of production workers are a 
critical cost factor in the industry, representing 
52 percent of the value added by manufacture in 
1954, well above the approximately 40 percent of 
value added for the average manufacturing 
industry.® 

Men accounted for 91 percent of the production 
work force in the industry. The proportion of 
women employees varied substantially among the 
regions studied, ranging from 15 percent in the 
Border States to less than 1 percent in the Pacific 
region. The type of leather tanned or finished is 


a determining factor governing the proportions of 
men and women workers employed. Thus, women 
constituted about 23 percent of the production 
workers in plants producing kid uppers for shoes, 
compared with 7 percent in side leather plants. 


Very few women were employed in sole leather and 
belting leather plants, and none were reported in 
cowhide clothing and sheepskin glove leather 
plants. 

Production workers in May 1959 were equally 
divided between those paid on a time basis and 
those on an incentive basis. Of the latter, nearly 
all were pieceworkers, with earnings typically 
based on individual output. The proportion on 
an incentive basis ranged from 58 percent in New 
England to 13 percent in the Pacific region. A 
few establishments in the industry employed a 
method of wage payment generally referred to as 
“stint work,” “task work,” or “sunshine bonus.” 
Under this method, the establishment provides a 
fixed daily rate for a predetermined amount of 
work, regardless of the actual amount of time taken 
to complete the assigned work. For example, each 
member of a crew assigned to complete a desig- 
nated amount of work receives the same pay for 
the day whether they finish in 6, 7, or 8 hours. 
For purposes of this study, these workers (4 per- 
cent of total) were classified as timeworkers. 

Fully two-thirds of the production workers in 
the industry in May 1959 were employed in 


plants baving labor-management contracts. Most 
contracts covering wages and related benefits 
were with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America or the 
Leather Workers International Union of America. 
Regionally, the proportion of workers covered by 
contracts ranged from about 54 percent in the 
Border States to 75 percent in the Middle Atlantic 
States. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Production and related workers in leather 
tanning and finishing establishments averaged 
$1.98 an hour in May 1959, exclusive of premium 
pay for overtime and for work on holidays, week- 
ends, and late shifts. The 27,500 men in the 
industry averaged $2.01 an hour, compared with 
$1.71 for the 2,600 women. Women tended to 
be employed in the lower paying occupations, 
processing for the most part kid uppers, calf 
uppers, and side leather. Earnings levels for 
both sexes combined ranged from $1.50 an hour 
in the Southeast region, with approximately 
1,000 workers, to $2.12 in the Pacific region, where 
employment was close to 600. Averages of 
$2 and $1.99 were recorded for the New England 
and Middle Atlantic regions, respectively, each 
of which accounted for 9,000 employees. In the 
Great Lakes region and the Border States, they 
were $2.10 and $1.79 an hour, respectively. The 
Border States accounted for the largest proportion 
of women workers (15 percent) who earned, 
on the average, 17 cents an hour less than men. 
Average earnings of workers in metropolitan areas 
exceeded the average for workers in nonmetro- 
politan areas by 56 cents an hour in the Border 
States, 30 cents in the New England region, and 
11 cents in the Middle Atlantic region. However, 
in the Great Lakes region, the wage differential 
favored the nonmetropolitan workers by 7 cents. 

Production workers in major centers of leather 
tanning and finishing averaged $2.17 an hour in 
the Boston area, $2.11 in Fulton County, N.Y., 
$2.08 in Newark—Jersey City, and $2.01 in the 


1 Development of a new tanning process that may result in a superior kind 
of leather and substantially shorten the time required to tan leather has been 
reported. See Tanneries See Hope in New “Dry” Process (in Business 
Week, New York City, October 5, 1957, pp. 184-191). 

$1954 Census of Manufactures, Bull. MC-31A, 1957, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. 
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TABLE 2. 


AVERAGE STRAIGHT-TIME Hourty EarninGs ! oF WorRKERS IN SELECTED OccUPATIONS IN LEATHER TANNING 


AND FINISHING EsTABLISHMENTs, UNITED STATES AND SELECTED ReGions, May 1959 





United States? 


Average hourly earnings ! 





Occupation and sex 
Total Average 
number of hourly 

workers earnings ! 


Middle 
Atlantic 


Border 


States Southeast | Great Lakes 





PRODUCTION OCCUPATIONS 
Men 


nA 


mprpypppr 


BSSSBESRSSRSESSSSSSRSSGESRIALKE LERSEKS 


Automatic, large pa 
Automatic, small_.............-. 
Sl nwiektebabseupbigited+s 
Overshot.-_.......... 
Carpenters, maintenance. - 
Colorers, fat liquorers, or oilwheel oper- 
ators_. 
Embossing or plating press operato Ors 
Firemen, stationary boiler. _.-_- aed 
Fleshing machine operators__-------- ‘ 
Glazing machine operators ___-. -------- 
Graining machine epeaiens,. 
aicaticauguibidin atic 
Janitors - - fa 
Laborers, material | handling, dry work. 
Laborers, material handling, wet work 
Liquor men__.._-.- minnbile 
Measuring machine operators 
Mechanics, maintenance _________- 
Rolling machine operators. --__-..-.--.- 
Seasoners, hand 
Seasoners, machine 
Setters-out, machine ____-. 
Shaving machine operators... 
Sorters, finished leather 
Sorters, hide house 
Splitting machine operators__. 
Stackers, machine Se 
Tackers, togglers, or ‘pasters_ 
Pasters 
Tackers_-__ 
Togglers._...... 





Trimmers, beam or hide house, hand __- 
Trimmers, dry ‘ 


NPPPPNPPPPYPNNNNNNENE Se por ppp 


Women 


Embossing or plating press operators - - - 
Measuring machine operators__ 
Seasoners, hand - - 

Seasoners, machine _---- 

Trimmers, dry 


BEANB 


OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


Clerks, general 
Clerks, payroll 








Clerks, general... Gatetes 
Clerks, payroll. -- ENCST: ’ Ys 
Stenographers, general__ Se | 89 





PPNNNNNPPERPNENEDE Ere rrr pepe popopopopels 


Pee 
S3e32 


BISSeR 


= 
- 





RSSBSSISKSSSSSSARSLERIGSSNSS SARBLSSS 


PNRPRNPNPPRNNENRNENRE EEE EEN PPP 
oe 
on 


ROSSSReBScStSSeSSSRuASSSSRSFN SNSexs 
PNPPENNPPNPNEPNPPNENPNNESE DPN pe 


ESERSSHERSESSNSSIDESSAS 


&: 


rPeNee 
2Sese 














1. 67 64 | . 45 | 1, 67 
1. 48 (OF dinicdscieeacen 62 
1.73 . 64 ai | 1.81 | 





! Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. 
2 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 


Philadelphia—Camden-—Wilmington area.’ By 
State, production workers averaged $2.14 in 
Illinois, $2.05 in Wisconsin, $1.91 in New Hamp- 
shire, and $1.73 in Maine. 

Production workers in establishments primarily 
engaged in processing side leather accounted for 
43 percent of the employment in the industry and 

®* The Boston area includes Suffolk County, 14 communities in Essex 
County, 28 in Middlesex County, 17 in Norfolk County, and 2 in Plymouth 
County; Newark-Jersey City includes Essex, Hudson, and Union Counties, 


N.J.; and the Philadelphia~Camden-W ilmington area includes Philadelphia 
County, Pa., Camden County, N.J., and New Castle County, Del. 


Nore: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 
tion criteria. 


averaged $2.08 an hour, 41 cents an hour more 
than those processing sole leather ($1.67 an hour). 
Those working on kid and calf uppers averaged 
$2.06 and $2.15, respectively; on sheepskin cloth- 
ing, $1.99 an hour; and on upholstery leather, 
$2.02 an hour. 

The average hourly earnings of production 
workers were widely dispersed, ranging from $1 
to over $3 an hour (table 1). The two largest 
concentrations (9.9 percent each) of workers in 
any 10-cent wage interval were recorded at $1.60 
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and under $1.70 and at $1.80 and under $1.90. 
In the earnings array, 80 percent of the workers 
earned between $1.50 and $2.60 an hour. Factors 
contributing to this wide dispersion of earnings 
include differences in establishment pay levels 
among regions and areas, in the type of leather 
processed, in skill required for specific processes, 
and in the relatively high incidence of incentive 
wage systems. 

Regionally, the proportion of workers earning 
less than $1.50 an hour ranged from none in the 
Pacific region and 5 percent in the Great Lakes 
region to 50 percent in the Southeast, and 
amounted to 6 and 12 percent in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England regions, respectively. 
In five of six regions for which estimates could be 
published separately, from 2 to 5 percent of the 
workers earned $3 or more; none of the workers 
in the Southeast region earned more than $2.40 
an hour. 


Taser 3. 


Occupational Earnings 


Average hourly earnings for men in selected 
occupations studied in the leather tanning and 
finishing industry in May 1959, ranged from 
$1.57 for janitors to $2.40 for shaving machine 
operators (table 2). The 2,200 packers, togglers, 
and pasters, the largest single occupational 
category studied, averaged $2.33 an hour; 1,200 
machine buffers, $2.35 an hour; and the numeri- 
cally less important glazing machine operators 
and stakers, $2.38 and $2.35 an hour, respectively. 
Material handling laborers averaged $1.66 on 
dry work and $1.75 on wet work. Among the 
jobs in which women were found in sufficient 
numbers to warrant presentation, average hourly 
earnings amounted to $1.76 for dry trimmers 
and $1.85 for machine seasoners. 

Variation in earnings of individual workers 
within the same job and labor market was par- 


PERCENT OF PrRopuUcTION WorKERS EMPLOYED IN LEATHER TANNING AND FINISHING ESTABLISHMENTS 


with ForMaL Provisions ror SeLectep SupPpLEMENTARY BeENeEFitTs,! Unirep STaTEs AND SELECTED REGIONS, 


May 1959 





Middle 


New Eng- 
land Atlantic 





Paid vacations: #4 


Health, insurance, and pension plans: ? 
Life insurance 


Sickness and accident yn or roms leave * 
Sickness and accident ins 
Sick leave (full v no walter period) .. 
Sick leave (partial pay or waiting period). 
Hospitalization insurance 


Catastrophe insurance 
Retirement pension 
ey ber severance 





KGBaBSSRaBSnBun8F8 


o 
a 


~ BES. 


ae 























1 If formal provisions for sup age wid benefits { in an establishment were 
applicable to half or more of the workers, the b were appli- 
cable to all workers. Because of length-of-service and other eligibility re- 

uirements, the proportion of workers currently receiving the benefits may 
be smaller than estimated. 

2 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 

§ Vacation payments such as percentage of annual earnings or flat-sum 
amounts were converted to an equivalent time basis. Periods of service 
were arbitrarily chosen and do not reflect the individual case ery for pro- 
gressions, For example, the changes in proportions indicated at 15 years 





ee changes in provisions occurring between 5 and 15 years. 
ecause of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 

5 Includes provisions in addition to those shown separately. 

® Tabulations limited to full-day holidays. 

7 Includes only those plans for which at least a part of the cost was borne 
by the employer and excludes legally required plans such as workmen’s 


tion and social security. 
nduplicated total of workers receiving sick leave or sickness and acci- 
dent insurance shown separately. 


bars 
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ticularly noticeable within jobs in which a ma- 
jority of workers were paid on an incentive basis. 
Hourly earnings of the higher paid workers fre- 
quently exceeded those of the lower paid in the 
same job by substantial amounts, in many in- 
stances by $1 or more. As previously stated, 
half of the industry’s workers had their pay based 
on a piecework or bonus system. In New England 
and the Great Lakes regions, over half of the 
workers were employed on an incentive basis; 
in the other regions, the proportion ranged from 
13 percent in the Pacific region to 48 percent in 
the Border States. Nationwide, average hourly 
earnings of incentive workers exceeded those of 
timeworkers by 25 cents for measuring machine 
operators, by 56 cents for shaving machine opera- 
tors, and by 40 cents or more an hour in several 
other occupations. 


Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained on work schedules 
and selected supplementary benefits including 
paid holidays, paid vacations, retirement plans, 
life insurance, sickness and accident insurance, 
and hospitalization and surgical benefits. 


Scheduled Weekly Hours and Shift Practices. 
Ninety-five percent of the industry’s production 
workers were scheduled to work 40 hours a week 
in May 1959, as were nearly four-fifths of the office 
workers. Most of the other office workers were 
scheduled to work less than 40 hours. Payment 
of premium rates for second- and third-shift work 
was an established policy for most of the industry. 
Usually the differential provisions provided for 
payments amounting to 5 cents an hour for second- 
shift workers and from 5 to 10 cents for third- 
shift workers. At the time of the study, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the workers were employed 
on a second shift, and 2 percent on a third shift. 


Paid Holidays. Paid holidays were provided to 
virtually all of the plant and office workers in five 
of the six regions; in the Southeast, two-thirds of 
the production workers and three-fourths of the 
office workers were provided paid holidays. A 
majority of the production workers in the New 
England and Pacific regions were provided 8 days 
a year (table 3). The most common provision in 
the Middle Atlantic, Border, and Southeast States 


was 7 days a year; in the Great Lakes region, 7 out 
of 10 plant workers were provided 6 days a year. 


Paid Vacations. Paid vacations were provided 
for virtually all workers with qualifying service. 
About a fourth of the production workers were in 
establishments that provided up to 1 week’s vaca- 
tion after 6 months of service. Nine-tenths of the 
production workers were provided 1 week of vaca- 
tion after 1 year of service and 2 weeks’ vacation 
after 5 years of service. Two-thirds of the work- 
ers were in establishments that provided 3 weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years of service. 

Vacation pay provisions varied somewhat 
among the regions. In New England, for example, 
all of the production workers qualified for 2 weeks 
after 1 year of service, whereas in the Great Lakes 
region about four out of five workers received 2 
weeks after 1 year of service. After 15 years of 
service, three-fourths of the workers in the New 
England and Great Lakes regions qualified for 3 
weeks’ vacation, compared to 45 percent in the 
Southeast and 54 percent in the Border States. 
Vacation provisions for office workers tended to be 
somewhat more liberal than those for production 
workers. 

Nearly two-thirds of the production workers 
were employed in establishments which shut down 
during part or all of the vacation schedule; this 
practice was most widely followed in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England regions. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Life, hos- 
pitalization, and surgical insurance for which em- 
ployers paid at least part of the cost were available 
to over 90 percent of the production and office 
workers. Sickness and accident, and medical in- 
surance plans were also provided for a substantial 
proportion of the workers. Catastrophe insurance 
and provisions for paid sick leave were not com- 
mon, but in Boston, sick leave with full pay was 

reported for 63 percent of the office workers. 
Retirement pension benefits (other than those 
available under Federal Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) applied to 48 percent of the 
production workers and 44 percent of the office 
workers. Provisions for retirement severance pay 
were reported by plants employing 16 percent of 
the production workers and 22 percent of the 
office workers. —Harry Bonriis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Job Pay Levels, Differentials, 
and Trends in 20 Labor Markets 


WAGE OR SALARY RATES differed widely among and 
within geographic areas and industry groups in 
each of the occupations studied in 20 labor markets 
by the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics during late 1958 and early 1959.! 
Workers in the larger West Coast and North 
Central areas were generally the highest paid 
among the 20 areas. Wage differences among the 
20 areas were greater for unskilled plant workers 
than for skilled maintenance and office workers. 

Earnings of office and plant workers tended to be 
higher in manufacturing than in nonmanufacturing 
industries. Men earned more than women in 
similar jobs, but these differences were greatly re- 
duced when comparisons were limited to estab- 
lishments employing both men and women in the 
jobs under review. 

Of the 20 areas, 18 were also surveyed in the 
winter of 1957-58. Changes in the level of earn- 
ings can be compared for four selected skill-occu- 
pational groupings. Median area increases in 
earnings during the year ranged from 3.5 percent 
for women office workers to 4.7 percent for un- 
skilled men plant workers. Earnings of women 
industrial nurses and skilled maintenance men 
increased 4.2 and 4.5 percent, respectively. 


Pay Levels, Winter 1958-59 


Office Occupations. In the 1958-59 surveys, pay 
levels in 23 women’s office occupations and 6 men’s 
occupations were analyzed. Secretaries and gen- 
eral stenographers were numerically among the 
most important women’s office jobs studied. 
Among the latter, secretaries had the highest 
average weekly salaries in 18 of the 20 areas; their 
average salaries ranged from $68.50 in Memphis 
to $94.50 in Detroit (table 1). Nearly two-fifths 
of the secretaries in the 20 areas combined were 
earning $90 or more a week. The proportion with 
salaries of $90 or more ranged from a tenth in 
Memphis to more than three-fifths in Detroit. 
Women accounting clerks (class A) had average 
salaries that were from 50 cents to $8.50 lower 
than those of secretaries in all areas except Mem- 
phis, where accounting clerks averaged 50 cents a 
week more ($69). Differences between the salaries 


of secretaries and general stenographers ranged 
from $8.50 in Memphis to $17 in Milwaukee and 
New York City. Salaries of stenographers ranged 
from $60 in Memphis to $85 in Detroit. About 
two-fifths of the stenographers in the 20 areas 
combined were earning $75 or more a week. 

Among the lower paid women office jobs, average 
salaries of office girls ranged from $40.50 in New 
Orleans to $61.50 in Detroit. They averaged over 
$50 a week in 11 of the 20 areas. 

Among six office jobs in which men were also 
studied, class A accounting clerks had the highest 
weekly salaries in 15 of the 20 areas, averaging 
from $88 in Boston to $112.50 in Detroit. In 14 
of the 20 areas, they averaged $94 or more a week. 
Average salaries for this job were exceeded by the 
averages for payroll clerks in Buffalo, Baltimore, 
and Los Angeles. Tabulating-machine operators 
in Portland (Oreg.) averaged 50 cents more a week, 
and men order clerks in San Francisco—Oakland 
had average salaries equal to those of accounting 


clerks (class A). 


Professional and Technical Occupations. The high- 
est area averages among the five professional and 
technical occupations studied in 1958-59 were for 
draftsmen leaders and ranged from $120.50 a week 
in Dallas to $166.50 in New York City. Salaries 
of draftsmen leaders exceeded those of senior 
draftsmen by about $29, on the average; the dif- 
ference between salaries of junior and senior 
draftsmen also averaged about $29 (table 2). 

Weekly pay of industrial nurses—the only pro- 
fession in which women’s earnings were studied— 
ranged from $80 in Memphis to $98 in Detroit. 
Their salaries exceeded salaries of secretaries—the 
highest paid women’s nonprofessional occupa- 
tion—in all areas by amounts ranging from $1 to 
$11.50. 


1 This article and that on pp. 1128-1131 of this issue together summarize oc- 
cupational wages, supplementary wage provisions, and establishment prac- 
tices in 20 labor markets. The detailed findings are to be available in Wages 
and Related Benefits, 20 Labor Markets, 1958-59 (forthcoming BLS Bull. 
1240-22). 

Six broad industry divisions were covered: Manufacturing; transportation 
(except railroads), communications, and other public utilities; wholesale 
trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and selected service 
industries. Municipally owned utilities were excluded, as well as other 
government-owned establishments. Detailed area bulletins (BLS Bulls. 
1240-1 through 21) present areawide information for the 6 groups. 

The estimates are based on data from approximately 4,700 establishments 
selected to represent 24,000 establishments employing 734 million workers. 
Coverage was limited to establishments with 51 or more workers, except in 
10 of the largest areas where the minimum size was 101 employees for manu- 
facturing, public utilities, and retail trade. For survey months for each area, 
see footnote 2, table 1. 
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Plant Occupations. Tool and die makers, the 
highest paid skilled workers studied in 1958-59, 
had average hourly earnings ranging from $2.72 in 
Dallas to $3.38 in San Francisco—Oakland (table 
3). Averages for this job were grouped at $3.16- 
$3.17 in Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee, and also 
exceeded $3 in St. Louis and Seattle. Average pay 
rates for maintenance electricians ranged from 
$2.32 an hour in Dallas to $3.07 in Detroit, and ex- 
ceeded $2.80 in all areas on the Pacific Coast and 
in the North Central region and in Buffalo and 
Newark-—Jersey City. Electricians’ pay was 
higher than maintenance machinists’ in 13 of the 
20 areas; however, in 15 of the 20 areas, the dif- 
ference in their pay was 5 cents or less. 
Truckdrivers, material handling laborers, and 
janitors were numerically the most important 
among the custodial and material movement jobs 
studied. Earnings of truckdrivers ranged from 
$1.68 in New Orleans to $2.67 in Newark—Jersey 
City. Within the truckdriver classification, driv- 
ers of light trucks in Memphis averaged $1.17 an 
hour as contrasted to $2.95 an hour for drivers of 
heavy (other than trailer type) trucks in New 
York City. There were about 118,000 material 
handling laborers in the 20 areas, and their average 


2 The estimates are based on weekly salaries for 18 office jobs (5 men’s and 13 
women’s jobs) and hourly earnings for 6 maintenance trades, 4 custodial jobs, 
and 7 material movement jobs. For the jobs, see footnotes 1 and 2, table 4. 


TABLE 1. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES! FOR WOMEN IN 


hourly earnings ranged from $1.40 in Memphis to 
$2.32 in San Francisco-Oakland. Average houriy 
earnings of janitors ranged from $1.05 in New 
Orleans to $2.02 in San Francisco—Oakland. 


Wage Differences Among Labor Markets 


The magnitude of wage differences between any 
two of the areas studied varied somewhat among 
occupations and, in some cases, between men and 
women in the same occupation. Average pay for 
men payroll clerks in Philadelphia, for example, 
exceeded that in New York City by $7 a week, 
whereas women payroil clerks in New York City 
averaged $8.50 a week more than their counter- 
parts in Philadelphia. Similarly, such skilled 
maintenance workers as automotive mechanics, 
carpenters, and painters had higher average pay 
in Chicago than in Detroit, although the reverse 
relationship was noted for electricians, machinists, 
and mechanics repairing nonautomotive equip- 
ment. Therefore, to get a more representative 
indicator of interarea wage differences, area esti- 
mates were constructed for groups of workers in 
office, skilled maintenance, custodial, and material 
movement jobs.? Interarea wage differences for 
these groups of workers will not necessarily agree 
with measures based on averages for broader 
groups of workers or occupational averages for a 
specific industry. 


14 Orrice Occupations, 20 Angas, WINTER 1958-59? 
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1 Average weekly salaries are earnings based on hours for which employees 
receive their regular straight-time salaries. 

2 The 20 labor market areas in 1958-59 were surveyed during the following 
months: 1958. August—Baltimore, Seattle; September—Buffalo; October— 
Boston, Dallas, St. Louis; November—Philadelphia; December— Denver, 


Newark-Jersey City; 1959. co gg | Memphis, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, San Francisco-Oakland; ebruary—New Orleans; March—Los 
Angeles-Long Beach; April—Chicago, Milwaukee, New York City, Port- 
land, and May—Atlanta. 
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Taste 2. AvEeRAGE WEEKLY SALARIES! ror Four Pro- 
FESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL Occupations, 20 AREAS, 
WINTER 1958-59 ? 
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! For definition, see footnote 1, table 1. 

3 For survey months, see footnote 2, table 1. 

Nore: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 
tion criteria. 


The use of data for the same jobs in each labor 
market, together with the assumption of a 
constant employment relationship between jobs 


in all markets, eliminates interarea differences in 
occupational composition as a factor in examining 
pay levels. Industrial composition, however, 
varies substantially among labor markets, par- 
ticularly in manufacturing. This type of varia- 
tion is necessarily reflected in the area estimates. 

For each area, aggregates for all industries 
combined and for manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing separately were computed by multi- 
plying the all-industry average pay for each job 
in each occupational group by estimated total 
employment in the job in all industries and areas 
combined. 

For purposes of this comparison, aggregates for 
each occupational and industry group are ex- 
pressed as percentages of like groups in New York 
City, adjusted for differences in survey timing. 
The adjustment for timing differences assumed 
that New York City wages increased uniformly 
over the 12-month period between annual studies 
and that an intermediate level for any intervening 
month could be obtained by adding the estimated 
‘wage increment to April 1958 pay levels. The 
comparisons in the present study are comparable 
with analyses made in the 1956-57 and 1957-58 


studies,*? but not with the unadjusted computa- 
tions published for earlier years. 

Office clerical pay in Detroit was 113 percent 
of the New York City level (table 4) ; Los Angeles- 
Long Beach, San Francisco—Oakland, and Chicago 
were recorded at 108, 107, and 106 percent, 
respectively, of the New York City level.‘ In 
Buffalo, Milwaukee, Newark—Jersey City, Port- 
land, and Seattle, it did not differ significantly 
from that in New York City. Pay relatives in 8 
other areas were clustered at 91-95 percent of 
New York City pay and below 90 percent in 
Memphis and New Orleans. 

Skilled maintenance workers were also highest 
paid in Detroit (115 percent of New York City), 
with relatives of 109 or higher also recorded in 
three West Coast areas and in Chicago. The 
pay relative for St. Louis was 108 as compared 
with 107 in Buffalo, Milwaukee, and Seattle, and 
105 in Minneapolis-St. Paul and Newark—Jersey 
City. Baltimore, Denver, and Philadelphia were 
grouped at 101. Among the five areas in which 
skilled maintenance workers averaged less than 
the New York City level, Boston and New Orleans 
were at the 95-percent point and Atlanta, Dallas, 
and Memphis, at the 89-91 level. 

Custodial workers’ and material movement 
workers’ pay relatives computed on an all-industry 
basis differed from those for skilled maintenance 
workers both in ranking of areas and in the 
magnitude of the wage differential between the 
highest and lowest wage areas. Whereas Chicago, 
for example, ranked third highest in skilled mainte- 
nance worker pay, this area ranked eighth and 
tenth in pay levels for custodial and material 
movement workers, respectively. By way of con- 
trast with the 29-percent difference in pay for 
the maintenance group between the highest and 
lowest wage areas, the maximum wage spread for 
custodial workers amounted to 92 percent and 
for material movement workers to 58 percent. 
Excluding the 5 areas in the South, the maximum 
wage differences among the 15 other areas ranged 
only from 21 percent for the maintenance group to 
25 percent for the custodial group. 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1957, pp. 1216-1221, and November 
1958, pp. 1249-1256, or BLS Bulls. 1202 and 1224-20, respectively. 

‘ If comparison were based on average hourly earnings instead of average 
weekly salaries, New York City would rank second among these areas. 
Whereas general stenographers, for example, averaged a 36-hour week in 
New York City, they averaged from 38.5 to 39.5 hours in the 4 areas with the 
highest salary levels. 
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For a few areas, unusual variation was noted in 
the pay relative values and rank position among 
job groups in the manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing divisions. Office workers in manufactur- 
ing in Detroit held a distinct salary advantage 
over their counterparts in other cities; in non- 
manufacturing, however, Detroit office pay was 
exceeded in Chicago, Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
and San Francisco—-Oakland. Even more striking 
is the variation in the relative pay position of 
custodial workers in Detroit; in manufacturing, 
they ranked second to San Francisco—Oakland, 
whereas in nonmanufacturing Detroit custodial 
workers averaged only 91 percent of New York 
City pay and ranked ninth among the 20 areas. 
Similarly, maintenance workers in Chicago ranked 
first in nonmanufacturing but 6 percentage points 
below Detroit and San Francisco—Oakland in the 
matter of manufacturing pay. 

The maximum wage difference as measured in 
percentage terms among the areas studied was 
greater for office workers in manufacturing than in 
nonmanufacturing. For skilled maintenance and 
custodial workers, the maximum differentials were 
substantially greater in nonmanufacturing; maxi- 
mum differentials for the material movement 
group were about the same in the two broad indus- 
try divisions. 

FoR MEN 


TasBLe 3. AveRAGE Hourty Earnincs! 


IN 


Pay Variations in Occupational Earnings 


Individual earnings varied considerably not only 
among occupations and labor markets but also 
within the same occupations and labor markets. 
Earnings presented are averages and do not indi- 
cate either the broad range of earnings that may 
occur within a given occupation or the overlapping 
of pay rates among occupations, industry divi- 
sions, and labor markets with widely divergent 
averages. The averages may approximate the 
actual earnings of only a few of the workers. In 
order better to understand and use the averages, 
it is necessary to examine the individual earnings 
of which they are composed.’ For example, al- 
though maintenance machinists in New Orleans 
manutacturing plants averaged $2.67 an hour, 
none of these workers earned from $2.60 to $2.70 
an hour. About a third had earnings of from $2.30 
to $2.40, and almost as many workers had earn- 
ings in the $3 to $3.10 bracket. In Seattle, on the 
other hand, tool and die makers averaged $3.03; 
earnings of 88 percent of the workers were con- 
centrated in the earnings interval of $3 to $3.10, 
and the earnings all fell in the narrow range from 
$3 to $3.30. 


§ Distributions of workers by average hourly or weekly earnings are pre- 
sented in the individual area bulletins. 
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1 Average hourly earn’ straight-time hourl 


ings are earnings, excluding 
Premium pay for overtime and for work on week 


holidays, and late 
2 For survey months, see footnote 2, table 1. 


3 Other than in tool and die jobbing shops. 


Note: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publica- 
tion criteria. 
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Taste 4. Rewative Pay LEveEts ror OFrFice! AND 
PLtant? Workers In 20 Lasor Markets, WINTER 
1958-59 8 

[New York City=100) 
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! These indexes are based on weekly salaries for the following occupations: 
Men—clerks, accounting, class A; clerks, accounting, class B; clerks, order; 
office boys; tabulating machine operators: Women—billers, machine (billing): 
bookkeeping machine operators, class B; clerks, accounting, class A; clerks, 
accounting, class B; clerks, file, class B; clerks, payroll; comptometer opera- 
tors; keypunch operators; secretaries; stenograpyhers, general; switchboard 
operators; typists, class A; and typists, class B. 

2 The indexes for the various plant-worker groups are based on data for the 
following occupations: Skilled maintenan: yo electricians, machin- 
ists, mechanics-antomotive and machine repairmen, and painters; custodial— 
guards, janitors, janitresses, and watchmen; and material movement—forklift 
operators, material handling laborers, order fillers, shipping packers, shipping 
and receiving clerks, and truckdrivers. 

5 For description of methodology, see section of text on Wage Differences 
Among Labor Markets. For survey months, see footnote 2, table 1. 


Some spread in the rates paid workers in the 
same job and area is accounted for by interindus- 
try differences in pay. In general, average earn- 
ings of plant and office workers tended to be higher 
in manufacturing than in nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries. Each of these groups include a wide 
variety of industries that differ in level of rates 
paid. Such nonmanufacturing industries as pub- 
lic utilities and wholesale trade, for example, are 
characterized by pay levels that frequently equal 
or exceed manufacturing averages for comparable 
work in the same area. 

Job rate variation, of course, is also typical 
among establishments within the same industry 
and even among workers in the same establish- 
ment. For example, salaries of secretaries in a 
large food processing firm in 1958-59 ranged from 
$77 to $151 a week, with an establishment average 
for secretaries of $104.50. In the same area, 
salaries of secretaries in an electronic components 
firm fell within the above range, $81 to $132.50, 
but the establishment average for secretaries was 
$118.50. In another manufacturing firm, secre- 


taries’ salaries ranged from $55 to $91, with an 
establishment average of $69.50. A spread in 
earnings is found in establishments with a formal 
range of rates for each job and also in establish- 
ments which determine rates on an individual 
basis. 

Because of the spread or variation in individual 
earnings, it is commonplace to find some workers 
in jobs requiring lesser skill or training receiving 
higher salaries or average hourly earnings than 
those in jobs requiring higher skills. As an ex- 
ample, in Detroit, general stenographers averaged 
$89.50 a week in manufacturing in 1958-59, com- 
pared with an average of $67.50 for women file 
clerks (routine) in this industry group. Twenty- 
eight percent of the routine file clerks averaged at 
least $75 a week, whereas nearly 10 percent of the 
general stenographers were earning less than that 
amount. This overlap in earnings is also common 
among areas and industry groups with widely 
divergent earnings levels. 


Differences in Pay Rates for Men and Women 


The Bureau’s community wage surveys provide 
data for both men and women in six of the office 
jobs and three of the plant (nonoffice) jobs studied. 
With very few exceptions, areawide averages for 
men exceeded the averages for women in the same 
job categories and areas. The average amounts 
by which men’s average weekly salaries exceeded 
those of women office workers were as follows: 
Order clerks, $22; payroll clerks, $19; accounting 
clerks (class A), $17.50; accounting clerks (class 
B), $14; tabulating-machine operators, $10.50; 
and office boys and girls, $2. In the three plant 
jobs, men’s average hourly earnings exceeded those 
of women as follows: Janitors, porters, and clean- 
ers, 30 cents; shipping packers, 29 cents; and pas- 
senger elevator operators, 17 cents. These are 
averages of pay differences within the 20 areas; 
they do not represent a comparison of earnings in 
identical establishments. 

Of the factors that may influence the pay posi- 
tion of men and women in the same job categories 
are differences in length of service or experience. 
This information is not collected in the surveys; 
it seems likely, however, that women’ generally 
have less service than men in a particular job. 
To the extent that individual pay rates were ad- 
justed on the basis of length of service or merit 
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review, longer average service would result in 
higher average pay for men when both sexes are 
employed within the same wage range. Pay data 
in these studies relate to salaries (or hourly rates) 
paid to each individual worker at the time of 
study. Differences in length of service would be 
more of a factor in office than in plant jobs, since 
rate ranges are more common in the office jobs. 

Differences in duties of men and women in the 
same job categories may also influence their pay 
position. Job descriptions used in classifying 
employees in these wage surveys are usually more 
generalized than those used in individual establish- 
ments because allowance must be made for minor 
differences among establishments in specific duties 
performed.® In janitorial work and in packing 
products or materials for shipment or storage, it 
can be assumed that, on the average, jobs in which 
men were employed involved the heavier tasks. 
Similarly, office occupations could differ suffi- 
ciently among establishments with respect to 
scope of duties and responsibilities to explain in 
part the variation in rates found within the cate- 
gories and areas studied. 

A measurable factor contributing to differences 
in earnings of men and women in the same job 
classification is the variation in the establish- 
ments and type of industry in which men and 
women are employed. For each of the 20 areas, 
separate tabulations were prepared of earnings in 
establishments employing (a) both men and 
women in the same job, (b) only men in the job, 
and (c) only women in the job. 

In the great majority of cases, the difference 
between men’s and women’s earnings was greatly 
reduced when the comparison was limited to their 
earnings in identical establishments, i.e., those 
which employed both men and women in the same 
job. The greatest differences were between earn- 
ings in establishments employing only men and 
those employing oaly women. 

For all nine jobs combined, the average differ- 
ence between men’s and women’s earnings was 
16 percent in manufacturing and 19 percent in 
nonmanufacturing establishments. In establish- 
ments employing men and women in the same 
job, these differences were reduced to 9 percent 
in manufacturing and 12 percent in nonmanufac- 
turing. The difference was greatest between earn- 


6 This is essential to permit grouping of occupational wage rates represent 
ing comparable job content. 


ings of men in plants employing men only and 
earnings of women in establishments employing 
women only—23 percent in both manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing. 

In establishments employing both sexes in the 
same office job, the average for women exceeded 
that for men by at least $1 a week in fully a fourth 
of the establishments. Among the three plant 
jobs, women’s averages were as much as 3 cents 
higher than men’s (in the same job and establish- 
ment) in relatively few of the establishments, but 
the difference amounted to less than 3 cents in a 
fourth of the establishments. 

It can be noted that differences between estab- 
lishment averages for men and women were 
smallest for office boys and girls and for elevator 
operators. Differences in duties according to sex 
can be ruled out as a pay factor in these jobs. 


Trends of Occupational Earnings, 1953-59 


Average pay levels of women industrial nurses, 
skilled men maintenance workers, and unskilled 
men plant workers increased 4.2, 4.5, and 4.7 
percent, respectively, between the 1958 and 1959 


TaBLE 5. Percent INCREASE IN AVERAGE WEEKLY 
or Hourty EARNINGS! FoR SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL 
Groups Stupiep 1n 18 Laspor Markets,’ 1958-59 * 
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1 Average weekly earnings relate to standard salaries that are paid for 
standard work schedules. Average hourly earnings are straight-time hourly 
earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, 
holidays, and late shifts. 

1 Buffalo and Detroit, included in the 1959 studies, were not surveyed in 
1958. 

4 Fiscal years ending June 30. Interval between ry was 11 months 
in Milwaukee and St. Louis, 13 months in Boston and Philadelphia, and 
12 months in the other 14 areas. Data for earlier years (1953-58) were shown 
in Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, p. 1255. 


Norte: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publi- 
cation criteria. 
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studies.’ Weekly salaries of women office workers 
increased 3.5 percent during this period. In- 
creases for each of the four job groups were less 
than the corresponding increases between the 
1957 and 1958 studies. In 11 areas * which were 
studied in all 3 years, median area increases for 
the four groups were as follows: 


Percent increase 
1957-58 1958-59 


43 3.4 

a. et 

5.3 46 

5.2 49 

In the 18 areas studied in both 1958 and 1959, 

increases in earnings ranged as follows: Women 

office workers, from 2.7 percent in New Orleans 

to 5.3 percent in Boston; women industrial nurses, 

from 1.9 percent in Denver to 6.3 percent in Port- 

land; skilled maintenance men, from 2.3 percent in 

Memphis to 6.1 percent in Dallas; and for un- 

skilled men plant workers, from 0.9 percent in 
Memphis to 7.1 percent in Boston (table 5). 


TABLE 6. 


Over the 6-year period between 1953 and 1959 
median increases in all-industry average earnings 
for workers in the four occupational groups con- 
sidered, ranged from 29.3 percent for women 
office workers to 33.9 percent for industrial nurses 
in the 17 areas which were studied in both 1953 
and 1959.° Earnings of skilled maintenance and 
unskilled plant groups increased 32.5 and 32.4 
percent, respectively. 


’ Percentage increases are median area increases in 18 of the 20 areas stud- 
ied in 1959. Buffalo and Detroit were not surveyed in 1958. Years shown 
refer to fiscal years ending June 30, during which studies were conducted. 
Studies are not conducted during the same month in all areas. For example, 
the 1959 study includes areas with pay periods varying from August 1958 to 
May 1959. However, the interim between studies is usually 12 months in 
each of the areas. The time interval between surveys in each area is shown 
in table 5, footnote 3. 

For methods and jobs used in compiling these data, see Area Wage Trends 
for Selected Occupational Groups, 1952-55 (in Monthly Labor Review, No- 
vember 1955, pp. 1251-1252.) 

§ These areas include Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Memphis, Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
Portland, and San Francisco—-Oakland. 

* The “6-year period” covered 65 months in Buffalo, 67 in Boston, 79 in 
Portland, and 70, 72, 73, or 74 months in the other 14 areas. 


INDEXES OF AVERAGE WEEKLY OR Hour.ty Earninas! ror SELECTED OccUPATIONAL Groups STUDIED IN 
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! For definition, see ag | 1, table 5. 
2 Detroit, New Orleans, and Seattle, included in the 1959 studies, were not 
surveyed in 1953, the base year of the index 
iF e) The studied varied among the areas. 
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Percentage increases in earnings levels during 
the 6-year period varied substantially among 
areas. (See table 6). Increases for women of- 
fice workers, for example, ranged from 25.0 per- 
cent in Memphis to 34.2 percent in Baltimore. 
The greatest interarea variation in increases for 
the same job group was for unskilled plant work- 
ers, 28.2 percent in Boston to 45.1 percent in Den- 
ver. As pointed out in footnote 9, the length of 
the “6-year period” varied among areas. This 
variation can be corrected for by computing the 
average annual (12-month) rate of increase for 
each of the four groups. Annual average in- 
creases in the salaries of women office workers 
varied from 3.8 percent in Memphis to 5.3 percent 
in Detroit. Earnings of women industrial nurses 
and skilled maintenance men increased at the 
rate of 6.9 percent a year in New Orleans com- 
pared with a low of 4 percent for Dallas nurses 
and 4.1 percent for skilled maintenance men in 
New York City. Increases for men unskilled 
plant workers ranged from an annual average of 
4.1 percent in Portland to 6.4 percent in Balti- 
more. Median area average increases per year 
for the four groups were as follows: Women 
office workers, 4.4 percent; women industrial 
nurses, 5.1 percent; skilled maintenance men, 4.7 
percent; and unskilled men plant workers, 4.8 
percent. 

The highest percentage increases in earnings 
were not necessarily the highest increases in 
terms of cents per hour. For example, from 1953 
to 1959, the earnings of unskilled plant workers 
rose 37.1 percent in Atlanta and 33.4 percent in 
San Francisco-Oakland. These percentage in- 
creases were equivalent to about 39 cents in 
Atlanta and 54 cents in San Francisco—Oakland. 
Thus, even though the percentage differential 


in earnings for unskilled workers in these areas 
narrowed during this period, the cents-per-hour 
differential increased. 

Among the 17 areas which were studied in both 
1953 and 1959, percentage differences between 
earnings of the skilled maintenance men and un- 
skilled men plant worker groups varied from an 
increase of nearly 4 percent in Portland (Oreg.) 
to a decrease of 8 percent in Atlanta. Differ- 
entials between the skilled and unskilled groups 
narrowed in 9 areas and increased in 8 areas. 
Cents-per-hour differences, however, increased 
in all areas over this period. 

On the whole, there was little variation in rela- 
tive wage or salary increases for manufacturing 
industries as compared with all industries com- 
bined. In a majority of cases, where comparison 
was possible, the differences in relative increase 
over the 6 years between manufacturing and all 
industries was less than 2 percentage points. 
Part of this similarity in wage movement was 
due to the importance of manufacturing in the 
all industries classification. For example, most 
of the industrial nurses and nearly all of the 
skilled maintenance workers except automotive 
mechanics were employed in manufacturing in- 
dustries. The greatest difference between the 
increase in manufacturing and the increase for 
all industries was for industrial nurses in New 
York City. Their earnings increased 31.0 per- 
cent in all industries, compared with 40.6 percent 
in manufacturing. New York City was the only 
area in which more than half of the industrial 
nurses were employed in nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries. 


—A. N. JARRELL 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Supplementary Wage Provisions 
in Major Labor Markets, 1953-59 


Paip vacations, paid holidays, and health, in- 
surance, and pension plans continue to be im- 
portant areas of interest in collective bargaining 
and employer personnel action. The present 
article provides data on the extent and nature of 
these employee benefits in 11 major labor markets 
in the winter of 1958-59. Information is also 
provided for 18 labor markets combined on benefit 
trends over the period from 1952-53 to 1958-59. 

Changes in benefit provisions over this 6-year 
period have been significant. For example, the 
total holiday time most commonly paid for in- 
creased from 6 or 64 days to 7 or 74 days. Three- 
week paid vacations after 10 years’ service were 
available in 1958-59 to 45 percent of the office 
workers and 31 percent of the plant workers—up 
from 22 and 12 percent, respectively, in 1952-53. 
Coverage of each type of health and insurance 
plan studied increased during the period, with 
accidental death and dismemberment and surgi- 
cal, medical, and catastrophe insurance plans 
showing the greatest relative growth. 

These estimates of prevalence relate to the 
availability of such benefits to the groups of office 
or plant workers in establishments included in 
the surveys (excluding administrative and pro- 
fessional personnel),? under plans to which the 
employer contributes at least part of the cost.* 


1 This article and the preceding one together analyze levels and trends of 
wages, supplementary wage provisions, and establishment practices in major 
labor markets. During the winter of 1958-59, wage surveys were conducted 
in 20 areas but wage supplement data, the subject of this article, were col- 
lected in only 11 areas. See footnote 1 on p. 1120 of this issue for details on 
the scope of the surveys. 

Although most of the discussion in this article is supported by data in the 
tables, the analysis also draws on BLS Bull. 1240-22, Wages and Related 
Benefits, 20 Labor Markets, 1958-59 (forthcoming publication), and indi- 
vidual! area bulletins. 

In order to present the best possible measure of trends in supplementary 
wage provisions, the analysis of changes since 1953 is based on data for a con- 
stant list of 18 areas. The larger labor markets have generally been surveyed 
each year, whereas others have been covered biennially or less often. Since 
some of the 18 areas were not surveyed in the years of reference (winters of 
1952-53, 1955-56, 1957-58, and 1958-59), it was necessary to include data from 
the previous or following year. Areas for which current information was 
available accounted for 80 percent or more of the employment covered in 
1953, 1956, and 1958, and more than 70 percent in 1959. 

3 These provisions have been treated statistically on the basis that they 
are applicable to all plant or office workers if a majority of such workers in 
an establishment are eligible or may eventually qualify for the benefits. 

+ The most recent data on the proportions of workers, in most of the areas 
surveyed, who were subject to contributory vs. noncontributory life insur- 
ance and pension plans are presented in Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans 
in 17 Labor Markets (in Monthly Labor Review, November 1954, pp. 1228- 
1232). 


For each type of benefit specified, aside from the 
factor of proportionate cost allocation, there is 
a wide range in the dollars-and-cents value to the 
individual worker. Varying length-of-service re- 
quirements for eligibility are an obvious factor in 
evaluating the extent to which individual workers 
participate in, or benefit by, any one supple- 
mentary provision. Thus, length of service is a 
limiting factor both as to the number of workers 
who receive the benefit in any given period and 
the amount of the benefit. Relatively long senior- 
ity requirements, as in the case of retirement 
programs, limit the number of workers who ulti- 
mately qualify, or, as in the case of paid vacations, 
limit the number who receive payment for 3- or 
4-week amounts at any given time. 


Benefit Provisions, Winter 1958—59 


In the 11 areas surveyed in 1958-59, six or more 
paid holidays (including half-day holidays) were 
provided to virtually all office workers in each 
area except Dallas and to 90 percent or more of 
the plant workers in those same areas (table 1). 
Upward of 96 percent of the plant workers in all 
areas except two received one or more paid holi- 
days. In manufacturing eight or more paid holi- 
days (or the equivalent) were given to about three 
out of every five factory workers in Boston, New 
York City, San Francisco-Oakland, and Seattle; 
seven or more were received by at least four out of 
every five workers in all areas except Dallas and 
Chicago. 

One week’s vacation pay was provided to vir- 
tually all office and plant workers in the 11 areas 
on completion of a service qualifying period of 6 
months for most office workers and 1 year for most 
plant workers. The great majority of office 
workers could become eligible for as much as 2 
weeks’ vacation pay after working 2 years with 
the same employer, and most plant workers could 
qualify for such pay after 3 to 5 years. 

In most of the 11 areas, paid vacations of 2 
or more weeks were available to virtually all 
office workers. Three or more weeks’ pay was 
available to about 90 percent, with qualifying 
length-of-service requirements that ranged from a 
year in some establishments to as many as 25 
years in others. Four or more weeks’ pay was 
available to about 30 to 45 percent of office 
workers, but the proportion was 20 percent in 
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Detroit and the three western areas. These 
respective pay amounts, particularly 4 weeks’ pay 
or more, were available to generally smaller pro- 
portions of the plant workers. Moreover, fewer 
years of service were required of office workers 
than plant workers to qualify for the same pay in 
virtually all areas. 

Two weeks’ pay * was the maximum available 
for 5 to 10 percent ® of the office and for 10 to 20 
percent of the plant workers in the 11 areas. 
Three weeks’ pay was the maximum attainable 
vacation pay of most of the workers in most areas. 


4In this sense, ‘‘2 weeks’ ’ and “3 weeks’ ”’ pay include amounts up to, 
but less than, 3 and 4 weeks, respectively. , 

The difference between the proportions at ‘2 weeks or more” and “3 
weeks or more”’ for service of 25 years or more (not shown in table). 


TABLE 1. 


However, 4 weeks’ pay could be achieved by about 
20 to 40 percent of the office and 15 to 30 percent 
of the plant workers, for most of whom the service 
requirement was 25 years. 

Part or all of the cost of one or more types of 
employee health, insurance, or pension plan was 
paid by employers of virtually all office and plant 
workers. On this basis, in the 11 areas studied 
in the winter of 1958-59, life insurance was avail- 
able to proportions of office workers ranging from 
92 percent (Boston) to 98 percent (Los Angeles— 
Long Beach); 95 percent—the median-area per- 
centage of office workers covered—was found in 
Buffalo, Chicago, and San Francisco—Oakland. 
The corresponding median-area proportion of 
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1 Detailed reports issued for the separate areas present, where possible, 
separate data for the 6 major industry divisions studied, depending largely 
on their relative size and importance within a given area. Thus, data for 
manufacturing and public utilities are available in each of the 11 areas, for 
wholesale trade in 8, retail trade and finance in 9, and services in 6. 

2 Such payments as percentage of annual earnings or flat-sum payments 
were converted to an equivalent time basis. A week’s pay or more for a 
year’s service applied to 99 percent of the office workers and 98 percent of the 
plant workers in virtually every area. 

3 Estimates relate to holidays provided annually. All combinations of 
full and half days that add to the same amount are combined: For example, 


the proportions of workers receiving a total of “‘7 or 7% days” includes those 
with 7 full days and no half days, 7 full days and 1 half day, 6 full days and 
2 or 3 half days, 5 full days and 4 or 5 half days, and soon. For information 
on full and half days see individual area bulletins. Because of rounding, 
sums of individual items do not necessarily equal totals. 

4 Unduplicated total of workers receiving paid sick leave or sickness and 
accident insurance or both. 

5 Includes retirement-type profit-sharing plans that provide for regular 
payments to retirees for the remainder of their lives. 

* Less than 0.5 percent. 
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plant workers covered by life insurance was 92 
percent (Buffalo and Chicago). 

Median-area proportions of workers to whom 
other types of health and insurance plans were 
available were somewhat lower than for life in- 
surance. For office and plant workers, respec- 
tively, these were as follows: Hospitalization, 83 
and 88 percent; surgical, 82 and 87 percent; sick- 
ness pay, 81 and 88 percent; medical, 56 and 58 
percent; catastrophe, 35 and 8 percent; and retire- 
ment pension, 82 and 70 percent. Provisions for 
employee illness were in the form either of paid 
sick leave or insurance benefits. The office and 
plant workers’ coverage in their respective median 
areas were: Sickness and accident insurance, 36 
and 74 percent; paid sick leave with full pay and 
no waiting period, 61 and 12 percent; and paid 
sick leave with partial pay or a waiting period, 7 
and 11 percent. 


* For areas covered, see footnote 1, table 2. 


Six-year Trend of Benefits 


Paid Holidays. Virtually all office workers in the 
18 areas combined to which trend data relate ® 
received the equivalent of six or more paid holi- 
days in the winter of 1952-53; among plant 
workers, on the other hand, 6 percent received 
fewer than six, and another 8 percent received 
no paid helidays. The surveys in the winter of 
1958-59 indicated little change in the above pro- 
portions other than a decline to 4 percent in the 
proportion of plant workers who received no paid 
holidays. During the 6-year period, the propor- 
tion of office workers receiving eight or more 
holidays increased from 45 to 50 percent, and that 
of plant workers from 14 to 26 percent (table 2). 

In 1953, six paid holidays was the most common 
number received by both office and plant workers. 
For office workers, the next most common number 
was 11 paid holidays, and for plant workers, 7. 
In 1956, six and seven days ranked about equally; 


TaBLeE 2. PeRcEeNT oF OFrFICE AND PLANT WorKERS EMPLOYED IN ESTABLISHMENTS HAVING FoRMAL PROVISIONS FOR 
SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY WAGE Benerits, 18 Lasor Markets, WINTERS OF 1952-53, 1955-56, 1957-58, AND 
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1 In addition to the areas listed in table 1 gouet S Buffalo and Seattle, the 18 
areas also include ea, Cit: thy Memphis, Cleveland, 
yee py aaa t. —. Tod on oe | a eo (Oreg.). 

‘or year-to-year com y of see (001 

2 See footnote 3, tote 

The decline in the proportion of office workers was mainly due to a reduc- 
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and in the latest surveys, those receiving six paid 
holidays were outnumbered about 2 to 1 by those 
receiving seven or the equivalent of seven in full 
and half days. 


Paid Vacations. For the great majority of 
workers in 1959, as in 1953, vacation pay was 
expressed in terms of regular or average earnings, 
graduated on a sliding scale from as little as 1 
day’s pay after a short period of employment to 
as much as 4 weeks’ pay after long service. Per- 
centage-type plans based on the worker’s annual 
earnings applied to about 8 percent of the plant 
workers, chiefly in manufacturing industries, but 
to relatively few office workers. Other types of 
payment were unusual. Office workers continued 
to have the more liberal vacation pay scales as 
compared to plant workers in regard to amount of 
pay and length of service required. 

More pay for comparable service was available 
in 1959 than in 1953 for many workers in the 18 
areas. Vacations with at least 3 weeks’ pay were 
available in 1959 to about a tenth of the office and 
plant workers after as little as 5 years’ service— 
about twice the 1953 proportion. Three weeks’ 
pay or more after 10 years was available to 45 
percent of the office workers, compared with 22 
percent in 1953; the proportions for plant workers 
were 31 and 12 percent, respectively. 

Liberalization of service requirements for 4-week 
or longer paid vacations is reflected in the increased 
proportions of both plant and office workers to 
whom this amount is available for 20 years’ 
service. 

Higher maximum vacation pay was also avail- 
able to more workers in 1959 than in 1953. Vaca- 
tion pay of 2 weeks was the maximum amount 
available under establishment vacation pay sched- 
ules covering 28 percent of the office workers in 
the 18 combined areas;’ a maximum of 3 weeks’ 
pay applied to 52 percent, and 4 weeks or more 
to 19 percent (table 2). By 1959, the proportion 
of office workers with a 2-week maximum had 
decreased to 11 percent, and the proportion with 
a maximum of 4 weeks’ or more pay had more 
than doubled (41 percent). 

Correspondingly, the proportion of plant work- 
ers with vacation pay scales that provided a maxi- 
mum of 2 weeks’ paid vacation decreased from 
37 percent in 1953 to 18 percent in 1959; those 
“T See footnotes 4 and 5. 


with a maximum of 3 weeks’ pay increased from 
51 to 58 percent, and those with 4 weeks increased 
from 7 to 23 percent. Two-thirds of the increase 
in the proportion of plant workers to whom maxi- 
mum 3-week paid vacations were made aveilable 
during the last 6 years occurred in the period 
1953-56. Almost all of the gain in office workers 
also occurred then. In contrast, 4-week (or 
longer) paid vacations as maximums became avail- 
able to proportionately more ci the office and 
plant workers during 1956-59 than in the earlier 
3-year period. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. In 1959, 
life insurance was available to more than 90 
percent of both office and plant workers in the 
18 areas combined. Hospitalization insurance, 
as well as surgical insurance, was available to 
more than 80 percent. Retirement pension plans 
covered 80 percent of the office workers and about 
70 percent of the plant workers, and medical 
insurance plans covered about 60 percent of each 
group. Accidental death and dismemberment 
benefits, sickness and accident insurance, and 
catastrophe insurance were available to smaller 
proportions of workers. 

Although many workers have acquired coverage 
for these benefits during the past 6 years, as shown 
in table 2, the rate of growth of the prevalence of 
these benefits has slowed in the past 3 years, except 
for catastrophe insurance. During the period 
1953 to 1956, hospitalization, surgical, and medical 
benefits were provided, on the average, to an addi- 
tional 4 to 6 percent of both office and plant 
workers each year, but to only an added 1 to 2 
percent a year between 1956 and 1959. Acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insurance cover- 
age was received in the first 3-year period by an 
added 3 percent of the office and 5 percent of the 
plant workers each year, as compared to 1 percent 
each year since 1956. The rate of added pension 
coverage decreased from 3 percent during the 
earlier 3-year period to 2 percent a year after 1956. 
Catastrophe insurance coverage of office workers 
increased at the rate of 5 percent a year in the 
earlier 3-year period and of 6 percent a year in 
the past 3 years; in contrast, this benefit was 
received, on the average, by an added 2 percent 
of the plant workers annually over the entire 6- 
year period. —Orro HoLiBerG 

Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases" 





Labor Relations 


AFL-CIO No-Raid Pact. The National Labor 
Relations Board denied! a union’s request to 
withdraw a representation petition, regardless of 
the fact that the union had been threatened with 
expulsion from the AFL-CIO unless it withdrew— 
in consequence of its having been found in viola- 
tion of the AFL-CIO no-raid pact. 

In a representation election, 53 ballots were 
cast for the Metal Polishers International Union, 
13 for no union, and none for the International 
Union of Doll and Toy Workers which was the 
incumbent collective bargaining agent. There- 
after, the Toy Workers filed a complaint under 
the AFL-CIO no-raid pact, and the impartial 
umpire ruled that the Metal Polishers violated 
the pact by seeking to represent the employees 
in this case. When the Federation ordered the 
union to withdraw its petition, the Metal Polishers 
filed a request with the Board for leave to with- 
draw. The Metal Polishers also filed a motion 
for leave to withdraw all opposition to a suit 
filed by the Toy Workers in a Federal district 
court to enforce the umpire’s ruling under the 
no-raid pact. 

In denying the request to withdraw the petition, 
the NLRB found that the union’s request was 
not voluntary but resulted from compulsion 
arising under the AFL-CIO no-raid pact. Al- 
though the Board noted that the no-raid agree- 
ment eliminates many interunion disputes, it 
found that permitting the withdrawal of the 
petition in this case would amount to substituting 
a private arrangement for the Board’s proce- 
dures for resolving a question of representation, 
thus impinging on the NLRB’s exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. Moreover, the Board stated, application 
of the ruling under the no-raid pact would be 
contrary to the wishes of the employees as ex- 
pressed through the vote received by the Metal 
Polishers in the election and would require the 
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employees to keep the Toy Workers or forego 
representation by a union affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO. 


Discharge for Refusal to Waive Back Pay. The 
NLRB held? that the discharge of an employee 
owing to his refusal to waive back pay awarded 
to him in prior Board proceedings was an unfair 
labor practice under section 8(a) (4) of the amended 
National Labor Relations Act. 

In a prior proceeding, an NLRB trial examiner 
had found that the employee in this case was dis- 
charged discriminatively, and ordered the em- 
ployer to reinstate him with back pay. After re- 
instating the employee, the employer or his 
representatives: (a) attempted to create a record 
of complaint against the employee; (b) tried to 
settle the employee’s claim for back pay for less 
than the full amount due; and (c) threatened to 
dismiss the employee if he persisted in demanding 
back pay. Finally, the employee was dismissed 
for the second time after engaging in a heated 
argument with the employer over the results of a 
medical examination which the employer had re- 
quested to ascertain the employee’s fitness for 
continued service. 

In the resulting NLRB proceedings, the em- 
ployer contended that the discharge was based on 
the employee’s personal effrontery toward the em- 
ployer during the argument. However, the Board 
found that the employee was discharged owing to 
his refusal to waive his award for back pay which 
had been ordered in the prior proceeding, and con- 
cluded that the discharge violated section 8(a) (4) 
of the amended NLRA which provides that it is 
an unfair labor practice for an employer ‘‘to dis- 
charge or otherwise discriminate against an em- 
ployee because he has filed charges or given testi- 
mony under this act.” 

Noting that section 8(a)(4) prohibits termina- 
tion of employment only for filing unfair labor 
practice charges or testifying in a Board proceed- 
ing, the NLRB found that the controversy over 

*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Great Lake Industries, Inc. and Local 67, Metal Polishers, 124 NLRB 


No. 50 (Aug. 6, 1959). 
2 Lakeland Bus Lines, Inc. and Gibson, 124 NLRB No. 15 (July 16, 1959), 
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back pay which precipitated the discharge in this 
instance “was inextricably intertwined with and 
derived from” the original filing of charges and 
resultant testimony. Moreover, the Board found 
that the employer’s other antagonistic actions sub- 
stantiated the finding that the dismissal was in 
retaliation for the employee’s original filing. 


Jurisdiction in Welfare Fund Dispute. A United 
States district court held * that it had no jurisdic- 
tion over an action brought under section 302(e) 
of the Labor Management Relations Act by 
trustees of a union welfare fund to restrain the 
union president’s attempt to remove them, when 
there was no evidence of collaboration between the 
union president and an employer to utilize welfare 
fund money in violation of section 302. 

After his reelection, a union president attempted 
to discharge the trustees of the union welfare fund 
so that he could appoint new trustees, thereby 
removing from a position of influence the trustee 
who had been the opposition candidate in the 
election. The trustees brought an action in a 
Federal district court to restrain the union presi- 
dent’s attempt to remove them, asserting that the 
court had jurisdiction to entertain the action pur- 
suant to section 302 of the LMRA which provides 
that: (a) it is unlawful for an employer to pay 
money to a representative of his employees; (b) it 
is unlawful for a representative of employees to 
accept money from an employer; (c) the foregoing 
provisions are not applicable in enumerated in- 
stances including those in which money is paid by 
an employer to a qualified welfare or pension fund 
established by the representative; (d) persons who 
violate these sections are guilty of a misdemeanor; 
and (e) the district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to restrain violations of the 
foregoing sections. 

Dismissing the complaint for lack of jurisdiction, 
the Federal district court noted that the purpose of 
the Congress in enacting section 302 was to prevent 
interference with the loyalty of union officials. 
Therefore, the provision prohibits all payments 
between employers and representatives with stated 
exceptions for bona fide transfers of money. To 
invoke the jurisdiction of the Federal courts under 
subsection (e), the court stated, there must be an 


3 Sanders v. Birthright (U.S.D.C., 8.D. Ind., Apr. 27, 1959). 
4 Grunwald-Marz, Inc. v. Los Angeles Joint Board, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers (Calif. Sup. Ct., Aug. 5, 1959). 


alleged violation of section 302. Subsection (e) 
was not intended to establish broad Federal court 
jurisdiction to regulate union welfare funds, it was 
intended only to remove the procedural bars of the 
Norris-LaGuardia and Clayton Acts in enforcing 
violations of section 302. 

Finding that the trust fund in this case met the 
qualifications enumerated in 302(c) and that there 
was no evidence of collaboration between the union 
president and the employer to transfer money as 
prohibited by subsections (a) and (b), the court 
held that no basis was presented for jurisdiction 
under section 302(e). Moreover, the court held 
that the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
confers no jurisdiction on the Federal courts for the 
requested relief. 


Federal-State Jurisdiction. The California Su- 
preme Court held‘ that a California superior court 
had jurisdiction to entertain an employer’s action 
to confirm an arbitration award holding that a 
union violated a collective bargaining contract, 
even though the employer had filed an unfair labor 
practice charge with the National Labor Relations 
Board alleging that the union had refused to bar- 
gain on an underlying controversy. 

In this case, an employer filed a petition in a 
State superior court for an order directing arbitra- 
tion, alleging that the union had violated a provi- 
sion of the collective bargaining contract and had 
refused to proceed with arbitration of the dispute 
as provided in the contract. The union stated 
that the employer had filed unfair labor practice 
charges with the NLRB alleging that the union 
had refused to bargain on the underlying dispute 
and contended that the State court had no juris- 
diction to consider the petition, the controversy 
being within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral agency. Directing the employer and the 
union to arbitrate, the lower court held that the 
issues presented to the NLRB for adjudication 
were not the same as those which constituted the 
dispute in the arbitration petition. 

Finding that the union’s activities constituted a 
violation of the agreement, the arbitrators directed 
the union to make restitution. This award was 
confirmed by the lower court. 

In affirming, the California Supreme Court 
stated that by enactment of the NLRA the 
Federal Government preempted exclusive juris- 
diction over certain controversies, but that it 
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did not preempt full jurisdiction in the labor 
relations field. Noting that the action before the 
State court was for breach of contract and the 
charge before the NLRB was refusal to bargain 
in violation of the amended NLRA, the court 
found that although the two charges relate to the 
same controversy, they are not identical. This 
overlap, the court held, does not deprive the 
State of jurisdiction. 

Section 301 of the LMRA confers jurisdiction 
to entertain suits for violations of contracts on 
the Federal courts, rather than the Board, the 
court stated. Moreover, the legislative history 
of the act shows that breach of contract was not 
included as an unfair labor practice, and that the 
Congress intended that the enforcement of con- 
tracts should be left to the usual processes of the 
law. It is well settled, the court noted, that State 
courts have jurisdiction to enforce Federal causes 
of action unless Congress has provided to the 
contrary, and breach of contract is a matter 
traditionally within State court jurisdiction. 

Distinguishing San Diego Building Trades Coun- 
cil v. Garmon,® in which the U.S. Supreme Court 
stated that activity arguably subject to sections 7 
or 8 of the amended NLRA is within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Board, the California court 
reasoned that “arguably” means “susceptible 
of reasonable argument.” Otherwise, specious 
claims would deprive the State courts of juris- 
diction. Im this case, the gist of the Board pro- 
ceeding is, at most, indirectly involved, the court 
held, and there is no obvious conflict. In the 
Garmon case, the U.S. Supreme Court found that 
the doctrine of preemption does not apply when 
a case is no more than a peripheral concern of the 
Federal statute, and cited as an example a recent 
decision * wherein State jurisdiction was upheld 
even though the action was based on a breach of 
contract and the acts constituting the breach 
were assumed to involve an unfair labor practice. 
Since the Federal statute is involved only in- 
directly in the instant case, the court held, this 
case is also within the exception for peripheral 
disputes. 


Refusal to Certify a “Paper” Union. The New 
York State Labor Relations Board refused’ to 
certify a labor organization which, despite formal 
statements to the contrary, was not organized 
for the purpose of collective bargaining. 


In this case, a labor organization instituted pro- 
ceedings before the New York State Labor Re- 
lations Board to obtain certification as an ex- 
clusive bargaining representative. The organ- 
ization presented testimony that (1) it had recently 
been formed by 15 people, (2) a constitution 
had been adopted providing that the object of the 
organization was to improve and contract for the 
terms and conditions of its members’ employment, 
(3) officers had been elected, (4) monthly meetings 
had been held, and (5) collective bargaining con- 
tracts had been demanded and one negotiated. 

On the other hand, evidence was introduced that 
the union had proposed that an employer give 
an employee a raise and remit the same amount 
to the union each month as the employee’s dues, 
stated that the employer would not be required 
to sign a contract or make contributions to the 
union’s welfare fund, and suggested that the 
employer contribute $300 to the union’s treasury. 
The employer asserted that in view of this evi- 
dence the union was not entitled to certification, 
contending that the union was not a labor organi- 
zation within the meaning of the New York State 
Labor Relations Act which defines the term as any 
organization which exists for the purpose, in whole 
or in part, of collective bargaining. 


Dismissing the certification petition, the New 
York Board stated that a labor organization seek- 
ing certification must exist, in whole or in part, 
for the purpose of collective bargaining, both 
according to its avowed purposes and in actual 
practice. The existence of a labor organization 
is not established, the board asserted, when it is 
shown that despite formal statements to the con- 
trary in its constitution and bylaws, the purported 
labor organization actually exists not to engage 
in collective bargaining but for other purposes, 
e.g., to forestall organization by a legitimate 
union, to lay the foundation for an injunction 
against picketing, or to benefit its founders per- 
sonally. Since, the Board held, undisputed evi- 
dence in this instance shows that the organization 
was willing to accept a money payment to its 
treasury in exchange for its opportunity to obtain 
a contract and to improve the working conditions 


5359 U.S. 236 (1959) and Monthly Labor Review, June 1959, pp. 669-670. 

6 International Association of Machinists v. Gonzales, 356 U.S. 617 (1958), 
and Monthly Labor Review, July 1958, pp. 772-773. . 

1 Helsid Realty Corp. and Local 21, Organized Building and Factory Service 
Employees Union, 22 SLRB No. 61 (July 16, 1959). 
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of the employees for whom it claimed to act, the 
actual existence of a labor organization as defined 
in the act was not established. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Retirement Benefits. The Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court held * that a claimant retired pursuant to the 
compulsory retirement provisions of a collective 
bargaining agreement was not ineligible for un- 
employment benefits as a “voluntary quit.” 

The collective bargaining agreement in this case 
provided that upon reaching the age of 68 the 
participant might continue in his employment 
only with the consent of the company. Upon 
reaching 68, the claimant was retired and shortly 
thereafter applied for unemployment benefits. 
The claimant’s desire to continue his employment 
was not in dispute. 

The lower court, in denying the claimant’s 
rights to benefits, stated that the claimant’s retire- 
ment was “voluntary in the legal sense since 
his services were terminated under the provisions 
of a contract negotiated by his bargaining agent.” ® 
The supreme court, in reversing, found that the 
facts at the time of retirement must govern the 
eligibility of a retired employee for benefits, 
rather than the terms of the collective bargaining 
agreement. When a statute expresses a public 
policy designed to alleviate a condition of possible 
distress and explicitly proscribes waiver of the 
benefits of the act, the court found, no private 
agreement can operate as a waiver. The private 
agreement in this case, however valid between 


* Warner Co. v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Review (Pa. Sup. 
Ct., July 24, 1959). 

* Warner Co. v. Unemployment Compensation Board of Peview, 186 Pa. 
Super. Ct. 186, 142 A. 2d 739 (1958). 

© In re Albertson; In re Liability for Unemployment Insurance Contributions 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A. and the Communist Party of New York State 
(N.Y. Sup. Ct., App. Div., June 17, 1959). 


the parties, cannot thwart a clearly expressed 
State statute under which the claimant is entitled 
to benefits. The court stated further that there 
is nothing in the unemployment compensation 
law to disqualify an otherwise eligible claimant 
for unemployment benefits on the grounds that 
he is receiving a pension or retirement pay, since 
in no event can the payment be considered as 
remuneration for the week in which the payment 
is made. 


Employment by Communist Party. The Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court re- 
versed ® the decision of the Industrial Commis- 
sioner and the Unemployment Insurance Appeals 
Board denying unemployment benefits to a 
claimant because during part of his base period, 
the period required to qualify him for benefits, 
he was in the employ of the Communist Party. 

The claimant in this case, who had been em- 
ployed by the Communist party, entered a claim 
for unemployment benefits. The claim was 
denied and, it having been ascertained that for 
many years the State Department of Labor had 
accepted unemployment contributions from the 
National and State Communist parties, the 
registration of these parties as contributing 
employers was suspended. 

While not contesting the State’s authority to 
deprive the Communist party of its ability to 
perform certain functions, the court found that 
no such steps had been taken. Since the State 
had knowingly allowed the Communist party to 
hire employees and pay the unemployment con- 
tributions, the court held it could not legally 
refuse to apply the tax and pay the benefits 
provided by law. Moreover, the court found that 
the claimant was not subject to any personal dis- 
qualification arising from any personal criminal 
activity. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





August 3, 1959 


Taw Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks and 
Capital Airlines signed an agreement for about 3,000 
workers, providing for wage increases of $14 to $29 a 
month retroactive to February 1 and additional $12-a- 
month raises on February 1, 1960, and 1961. (See also 
p. 1142 of this issue.) 


August 4 


Tue Senate Sevect Commitree on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field issued the first part of 
its Second Interim Report, dealing with the activities of 
Teamster President James R. Hoffa and some of his 
associates. Other sections of the report, relating to the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America and the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
were released during the following few days. (For 
selected findings from the report, see MLR, Sept. 1959, 
pp. 983-991.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made of a l-year agreement between 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Co. and the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, providing for a 5.5-percent wage 
increase retroactive to July 1 for approximately 14,000 
employees. Other contract changes included improved 
job security provisions. 


August 5 


Tue Cauirornia Supreme Court ruled that a State 
court had jurisdiction of an employer’s suit for enforce- 
ment of an arbitration award against a union, even though 
the employer had also filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board a refusal-to-bargain charge against the 
union. The court héld that resolution of the arbitration 
question (involving an alleged breach of contract) by the 
State court did not conflict with the Board’s jurisdiction 
of the allegation that the union had refused to bargain. 
The case was Grunwald-Marz, Inc. v. Los Angeles Joint 
Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


August 6 


Tue NLRB denied request by a Metal Polishers local 
union to withdraw a representation petition, after the 
union had been threatened with expulsion from the AFL- 
CIO if it did not doso. The request for withdrawal arose 
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from the fact that the Metal Polishers had been found in 
violation of the AFL-CIO no-raiding pact for seeking to 
represent employees already represented by another 
AFL-CIO union, the International Union of Doll and 
Toy Workers. The basis of the Board’s ruling was that 
(1) the local’s request was made under compulsion, (2) 
permission to withdraw would allow private resolution of 
a question exclusively within the Board’s jurisdiction, and 
(3) the application of the no-raiding agreement would be 
contrary to the employees’ wishes as expressed in the 
majority vote for the Metal Polishers. The case was 
Great Lakes Industries, Inc. and Local 67, Metal Polishers. 
(See also p. 1132 of this issue.) 


Tue Unirep SteeLworkers and the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union settled a jurisdictional dispute over crewmen 
of iron ore ships on the Great Lakes. Under the pact, the 
Steelworkers retained the right to represent seamen of ore 
boats owned by steel companies. The Steelworkers 
promised to withdraw from any claim to represent seamen 
employed by the Hutchison Steamship Co. and not to 
contest the SIU’s right to represent these workers. The 
parties agreed to discuss the question of jurisdiction over 
Great Lakes seamen with the National Maritime Union 
by the end of the month. 


THREE UNIONS created the Buffalo Hospital Council to 
administer a contract with a nonprofit hospital in Lacka- 
wanna, N.Y. The agreement, reportedly the first in New 
York State with a nonprofit hospital (see Chron. item for 
June 22, 1959, MLR, Aug. 1959), provided for a $1-an-hour 
minimum wage, a union shop, and dues checkoff for the 258 
nonprofessional employees affected. The unions were the 
Building Service Employees International Union, the 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning International Union, and the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders Inter- 
national Union. 


August 13 


THE BOARD OF TEAMSTER MONITORS reported to Judge F. 
Dickinson Letts that key portions were missing from the 
financial records of Teamster Local 245, Springfield, Mo., 
which it is auditing after obtaining a court order to make 
the local open its books. The board asked for special 
investigative and subpena powers to trace the missing 
documents and to make a thorough study of the local’s 
financial situation. The local has been under the trustee- 
ship of Teamster Vice President Harold J. Gibbons since 
1954. 


August 14 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made in Chicago of a 2-year agree- 
ment between the United Steelworkers and Calumet and 
Hecla, Inc., under which 1,200 employees of the company’s 
Michigan copper mines will receive wage increases of 6 
cents an hour immediately and 4 cents in January 1960, 
plus other benefits. 
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August 20 


Tue AFL-CIO Executive Council ended its 4-day meeting 
at Unity House, Pa., during which it branded the House- 
passed Landrum-Griffin bill as “antilabor” and set forth 
a program to aid the Steelworkers in the steel strike. The 
council voted in favor of conditional admission to the 
AFL-CIO of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, which had been ousted from the AFL for corruption 
in 1953 (see Chron. item for Sept. 22, 1953, MLR, Nov. 
1953), and appointed a five-member committee to study 
the causes of jurisdictional disputes among AFL-CIO 
affiliates. (See also p. 1138 of this issue.) 


August 21 


Tue NLRB rvtep that an employer association did not 
dominate the formation and administration of a union 
through supervisors’ participation in activities which 
led to withdrawal of professional employees from one 
union and creation of a new union, since (1) the super- 
visors were members of the old union, (2) there is no 
proof that the employers encouraged or authorized their 
union activities, and (3) the independent union is a 
bona fide labor organization. However, the Board held 
that the employers’ subsequent acquiescence in the 
supervisors’ voting at the new union’s meetings and 
their dealing with supervisors as members of a bargaining 
committee constituted interference with employees’ rights 
to bargain free from employer pressure prohibited by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The case was Anchorage Business- 
men’s Association and Anchorage Professional Pharmacists 
Association, Inc. 


August 28 


Memesenrs of the International Leather Workers ratified 
a 2-year contract with the Massachusetts Leather Manu- 


facturers Association, providing for a 6-cent-an-hour wage 
increase effective September 1, plus 3 cents next year, 
and some additional fringe benefits for 1,300 workers in 
Peabody, Salem, Danvers, and Woburn, Mass. 


August 31 


Tue United Rubber Workers and the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. reached a wage settlement, subject to rati- 
fication by union members, providing for a 10-cent hourly 
increase for about 24,000 workers in 11 plants. The 
parties had reached an agreement on other issues earlier 
this year. (See Chron. item for Apr. 16, 1959, MLR, 
June 1959, and p. 1141 of this issue.) 


TwoO-YEAR AGREEMENTS were reached by Armour and Co. 
with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the United 
Packinghouse Workers, representing about 14,000 workers 
in 27 plants. The pacts featured a company-financed 
program designed to lessen the effects of unemployment 
caused by automation. Other terms included wage-rate 
increases of 8.5 cents an hour in the first contract year 
and 6.5 cents in the second year and monthly pension 
benefits of $2 (instead of $1.50) for each year of service 
up to 30. (See p. 1140 of this issue for further details, and 
p. 1109 for the text of the automation clause.) 


AN AGREEMENT of Teamster Local 85 with the California 
Trucking Association and the Draymen’s Association 
ended a strike of 4,500 union members in San Francisco 
and San Mateo Counties called on August 7 after the 
members rejected a contract offer recommended by their 
leaders. The contract terms included daily wage in- 
creases of $2.40 for drivers and $2.50 for checkers and 
helpers, retroactive to July 1, and additional increases in 
the second contract year. (See also p. 1142 of this issue.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Legislative Action 


A LABOR REFORM BILL was signed by President 
Eisenhower on September 14, 1959. The law— 
The Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959—is designed to curb union 
racketeering, to safeguard internal union democ- 
racy, and to provide additional protections for 
employees, employers, and innocent third parties 
from certain abusive union activities through 
amendments to the National Labor Relations 
Act.'. It requires detailed financial reports by 
unions and more limited reports of labor rela- 
tion expenditures by management. It provides 
for periodic election of officers of both inter- 
national unions and locals, as well as intermediate 
bodies such as joint boards or joint councils. 
Minimum safeguards to ensure fair elections are 
also prescribed. It sets forth standards for the 
imposition of trusteeships over local unions. The 
new act places tighter restrictions on picketing 
and secondary boycotts and permits handling 
of “no-man’s land” labor relations cases by 
State labor agencies and courts. 

The Landrum-Griffin bill was passed in the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 303 to 125 
on August 14, 1959. A few days earlier, the 
House in effect had rejected two other bills on 
labor reform: The Elliot bill (which paralleled 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill approved by the Senate) 
and the Shelley bill, regarded as the mildest of 
the three proposals and the only one favored by 
the AFL-CIO. The Landrum-Griffin bill had 
the endorsement of President Eisenhower, who 
in a public appeal on August 6 praised the pro- 
posal as ‘“‘a good start toward a real labor reform 
law,” but was opposed by organized labor. 

Chief provisions of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
that differed from the Senate bill were changes 
in the Taft-Hartley Act provisions governing 
secondary boycotts, restrictions on the use of 
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organizational picketing, and award of authority 
to State courts and labor agencies to handle 
labor disputes in the so-called “‘no-man’s land” 
(cases refused by the National Labor Relations 
Board but which, under the law, States are 
forbidden to handle). 

On September 2, after 12 days of sessions, the 
Senate-House conference committee reached a 
compromise between the Senate and House bills. 
The resulting bill closely resembled the House 
version, although some modifications were made. 


- Union Developments 


AFL-CIO Executive Council. Against the back- 
ground of labor reform legislation, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council held its quarterly meeting at 
Unity House, Pa., August 17-20, 1959. The 
Federation’s criticism of the Landrum-Griffin bill 
passed by the House of Representatives included 
several points. On the “no-man’s land” issue, 
the bill’s provision would discriminate against 
small unions by putting them under State juris- 
diction; the secondary boycott restrictions would 
abolish legitimate and traditional means of 
protecting labor standards, particularly against 
“sweatshop” employers; and “under the guise of 
promoting democracy in union elections,” the 
bill would open a union’s membership list ‘‘to 
the Communists, company agents, and crooks 
who have long desired to lay their hands upon 
them.” 

The Federation’s top policymaking board, 
although disturbed by the tenor of this legisla- 
tion, indicated that there would be no major 
change in the machinery maintained by the 
Committee on Political Education. Federation 
President George Meany said that the only 
moral labor could draw from its rebuff on labor 
reform legislation was that it would have to be 
more active politically, with emphasis on 
“educating our people” on issues and candidates. 

The council adopted a strong resolution support- 
ing the United Steelworkers’ strike against what 
it said was a manifestation of the “conspiracy 
which . . . organized industry has been mobiliz- 
ing against the wage earners of America.” It 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 
1 See p. 1110 of this issue for a summary of significant provisions of the law. 
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urged “‘all affiliated unions to provide all practical 
aid and support . . . and to arouse their rank- 
and-file members to an understanding of the real 
issues involved in this strike.” The council au- 
thorized setting aside one day of the AFL-CIO 
biennial convention (opening on September 17 in 
San Francisco) to develop a program to mobilize 
“the maximum organizational, financial, and moral 
support of the entire AFL-CIO to insure victory 
for the Steelworkers.” 

Another major decision of the council was ten- 
tative approval of admission to the AFL-CIO of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
which had been expelled from the AFL in 1953. 
This action was subject to ratification by delegates 
to the Federation’s forthcoming convention and 
by a referendum vote of the ILA’s membership. 
Mr. Meany said the ILA’s readmittance was made 
possible because of “tremendous improvement” 
in its contracts, union democracy, and ouster of 
corrupt and criminal elements, and by the fact 
that at its convention in July ? the Longshoremen’s 
union had rejected formal working alliances with 
the Teamsters and the West Coast International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (both 
independent). The ILA’s affiliation with the 
Federation was to be subject to a 2-year proba- 
tionary period, during which it can be suspended 
or expelled by the Federation’s Executive Council 
if it fails to comply with certain conditions and 
directives. These conditions include the working 
out of merger terms or other satisfactory arrange- 
ments between the ILA and the International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen (set up by the 
AFL at the time it expelled the ILA) and permis- 
sion for an AFL-CIO representative to attend all 
executive board meetings and to examine any 
records to effect “further and full compliance” 
with AFL-CIO principles and standards. As part 
of the arrangement, the ILA president, Captain 
William V. Bradley, agreed to resign if he should 
be indicted as a result of current investigation of 
irregular financial transactions.* 

The council set up a subcommittee to study the 
problems causing jurisdictional friction within the 
AFL-CIO and make recommendations on ma- 
chinery to handle disputes. The study will cover 
the affiliation of federal labor unions with national 


2 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1959, p. 1029. 
3 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 918. 
4 Tbid. 


and international unions, the dispute between the 
Metal Trades Department and the Industrial 
Union Department, the ethical standards of unions 
competing for new members, and the subcontract- 
ing of work provisions in collective bargaining 
contracts. Mr. Meany said that the AFL-CIO 
no-raiding agreement machinery is working well 
and will not be involved in the study. He also 
reported that “considerable progress” had been 
made toward settlement of disputes under an 
agreement between the Building Trades Depart- 
ment and the Industrial Union Department. 


Typographical Workers. Action at the 101st an- 
nual convention of the International Typographi- 
cal Union, held in Philadelphia, reflected current 
labor concern over proposed reform measures and 
the steel strike. In a series of resolutions, dele- 
gates condemned the Landrum-Griffin bill, urged 
Congressional action to curb the growth of al- 
leged newspaper chain monopolies, and pledged 
ITU support to the Steelworkers union. Two 
proposals were submitted for membership 
referendum. One called for the establishment of 
a pension system for the union’s employees and 
for past and present members of the international 
executive council; the other provided for raising 
$1 million to establish a newspaper in West- 
chester County, N.Y., to compete with the 
Macy chain papers in that area against which the 
ITU has been striking since December 1957. 
This proposal, to be financed by a $1-a-week per 
capita assessment for 13 weeks, bad been de- 
feated earlier in a membership mail vote.‘ 


Other Developments. Changes in union affiliation 
by workers at several plants took place during 
August. At the Baytown, Tex., refinery of Hum- 
ble Oil and Refining Co. (a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey), workers 
voted to replace an independent union with the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union. Almost 3,200 workers are in the bargaining 
unit. In New Jersey, members of the Independent 
Petroleum Workers union, representing about 300 
salaried and laboratory employees at the Bayway 
refinery of Esso Standard Oil Co., were consider- 
ing affiliation bids from six competing unions. 
Local union officials had argued for affiliation 
with an international union because of what 
they said was a lack of success in bargaining with 
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the company. The unions bidding for the inde- 
pendent’s local membership were the Teamsters 
(Ind.), the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 
the United Mine Workers (Ind.), the Office 
Employees, the Operating Engineers, and the 
United Automobile Workers. 

In Chicago, employees of the National Biscuit 
Co. chose the AFL-CIO American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers as its bargaining agent to 
replace the rival Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union (Ind.). According 
to union press accounts, the AFL-CIO affiliate 
now represents more than 6,000 of the 8,800 
employees covered by collective bargaining con- 
tracts in this company. 

An out-of-court settlement, reportedly in excess 
of $100,000 was paid by the United Mine Workers 
(Ind.) to the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
in late August. The suit resulted from charges 
by the line that its operations had been hampered 
by the union during its strikes against coal 
operators in eastern Kentucky and other dreas 
since early spring of this year.’ The union has 
been facing litigation for damages and charges of 
violence totaling more than $12 million by 
several independent mine operations in connection 
with these strikes. 


Collective Bargaining and Wage Developments 


At the end of August, most of the country’s 
basic steel industry and about 75 percent of the 
copper industry were shut down by strikes. 
Additional work stoppages began at several steel 
fabricating firms whose contracts with the Steel- 
workers expired on August 31; some companies, 
however, signed extension agreements similar to 
those reached in July by the union and the 
Aluminum Company of America. While these 
work stoppages shut down important sectors of 
the economy, settlements were reached with 
several major meatpackers and in the tire and 
tube industry without resort to strikes. Agree- 
ments in these industries were reached just prior 
to strike deadlines, but at one major meatpacker, 
workers went on strike when negotiations failed 
to produce a contract. 


Steel and Copper. The strike in the basic steel 
industry, in effect since July 15, continued 
through August, with no indication of settlement. 


On August 19, Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell released a report containing background 
statistics relating to the dispute,’ which he said 
“may serve to indicate the area which exists for a 
settlement in which the public interest is taken 
fully into account.” Both management and 
labor contended the data in the report supported 
their respective views. 

Negotiations between the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) and 
major copper producers broke down in mid- 
August. Work had continued on a day-to-day 
basis following expiration of contracts on June 30, 
but when negotiations failed to produce settlement 
terms prior to strike deadlines, work stoppages 
closed down operations at Kennecott Copper 
Corp., Phelps Dodge Corp., the Anaconda Co., 
and various subsidiaries of these companies. 


Meatpacking. A settlement providing a package 
reportedly worth about 22 cents an hour over a 
2-year period was reached on August 31, 1959, by 
Armour and Co. and two unions—the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen and 
the United Packinghouse Workers. The 2-year 
contracts—covering about 14,000 employees in 27 
plants and agreed to just prior to expiration of the 
previous contracts—featured a company-financed 
plan to cushion effects of unemployment caused 
by automation.* More efficient methods of proc- 
essing foods, the shifting of plant locations, and 
more modern equipment have reduced total 
company employment by about 25,000 since 
1956. Under the plan, the company will pay 1 
cent per 100 pounds of product shipped from plants 
covered by the two, master agreements into a 
jointly-administered fund until the total reaches 
$500,000. The fund will be used to study prob- 
lems relating to technological unemployment, to 
develop programs to retrain workers idled by 
automation, and to relocate idled workers. The 
separation pay plan was extended to all workers 
laid off for more than 2 years; under prior agree- 
ments, severance pay was awarded only when an 
entire plant or department was closed. 

Wages were to be increased 8.5 cents an hour 
in the first contract year and 6.5 cents in the 


5 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1959, p. 677. 

*See Monthly Labor Review, September 1959, p. 1026. 
1 See also pp. 1089-1107 of this issue. 

§ See p. 1109 of this issue for the provisions of the plan. 
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second year. The cost-of-living escalator clauses 
under the previous contracts were continued,’ and 
the 14-cent allowance accrued was incorporated 
into base rates. Other agreement changes included 
liberalization of the pension plan to provide a 
$2-a-month benefit (instead of $1.50) for each 
year of service up to 30, exclusive of social secur- 
ity; 3 weeks’ vacation pay after 12 instead of 
15 years’ service; and the addition of diagnostic 
services to medical expense benefits. 

On September 2, the MCBW and the UPWA 
announced that agreements “in principle” had 
been reached with Cudahy Packing Co., Hygrade 
Food Products Corp., and John Morrell & Co. 
Details of the settlements, affecting about 18,500 
workers and estimated to cost about the same 
amount as the Armour agreements, were still to 
be worked out. Negotiations over new contracts 
at Swift & Co., where agreements expired August 
31, were unsuccessful, however, and work stop- 
pages by the Meat Cutters and the Packinghouse 
workers, representing about 17,000 employees in 
36 plants, began on September 4. 


Rubber. Pay increases of 10 cents an hour for 
about 80,000 employees of the Big Four rubber 
companies, represented by the United Rubber 
Workers union, were negotiated on August 31 
and September 1. Settlement was first reached 
at the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. shortly 
before the midnight August 31 deadline and was 
followed soon thereafter by agreements at U.S. 
Rubber Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., and Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Co. Negotiations were con- 
ducted under wage reopening clauses of working 
agreements signed earlier in the year;" all wage 
agreements were subject to union membership 
ratification. 


Shipbuilding and Other Metalworking. On the 
West Coast, work stoppages over contract de- 
mands idled an estimated 14,000 workers em- 
ployed at ship construction and repair yards. 
Bargaining with the employer group was being 
conducted by three union groups—the Metal 
Trades Council (representing 10 unions), the 
International Association of Machinists, and the 

* Included in the first year’s wage increase was a 2-cent-an-hour cost-of. 
living increase as a prepayment of the first 2 cents to fall due under the con- 
tinued escalation, that, should the Const-mer Price Index be high enough on 
January 1, 1960, to call for a 2-cent raise, that raise will be considered to have 


been put into effect in advance. 
%” See Monthly Labor Review, August 1959, p. 913. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. Negotiations first broke down when 
the Machinists struck on August 24; they were 
joined later by the marine Carpenters. A strike 
of workers represented by the Metal Trades 
Council—who had earlier rejected a proposal for 
a 2-year contract providing a 24-cent-an-hour 
package increase—resulted in a complete shut- 
down by early September. 

The Babcock and Wilcox Co., a major boiler 
manufacturer, and the International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers agreed in July upon a 2-year con- 
tract raising rates of pay by 8 cents an hour for 
2,800 employees in Barberton, Ohio. The settle- 
ment included a 15-minute paid lunch period for 
operations on a 2- or 3-shift basis, a provision for 
3 days’ paid funeral leave, and a wage reopening 
in the second contract year. The strike by the 
Steelworkers employed at the company’s steel 
plant in Beaver Falls, Pa., which began August 3, 
1959, was still in effect at the end of the month. 

An increase of approximately 5 cents an hour 
and retroactive to mid-July, for about 1,000 un- 
organized clerical, technical, and professional em- 
ployees was announced by the Lone Star Steel Co. 
on August 1, 1959. The company’s contract with 
the Steelworkers, representing about 3,000 produc- 
tion employees, was due to expire September 7, 
1959. 

Representatives of the International Association 
of Machinists and the United Automobile Workers 
met in early August to formulate, for the first time, 
a single set of wage and other contract demands to 
be presented in negotiations with major aircraft, 
missile, and electronics firms. Broad objectives 
included elimination of wage and fringe-benefit 
differences among the companies (and in some in- 
stances among plants within individual firms) and 
attainment of industrywide bargaining. Although 
specific wage demands were not to be made public 
until shortly before negotiations begin in early 
1960 (with Chance-Vought Aircraft, Inc., in Janu- 
ary), the conference said its wage policy would be 
predicated on increased productivity, and would 
include continuation of cost-of-living escalator 
clauses and adjustment of skilled and technical 
workers’ pay in line with that of workers in other 
industries. 

Other proposals adopted by the conference re- 
flected the unions’ concern over severe fluctuations 
in the industry’s labor force requirements, caused 
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chiefly by Defense Department cutbacks in manned 
aircraft contracts. To counter the effects of lay- 
offs, it proposed adoption of a severance pay plan 
to provide benefits of one-half day’s pay for each 
month of credited service for employees with at 
least 1 year’s service. Improved welfare and 
pension benefits, with the latter to include protec- 
tion against changes in the cost of living, were also 
included in the conference’s demands. 


Transportation. On September 1, formal con- 
tract demands were issued by 11 nonoperating 
brotherhoods for about 637,000 employees of the 
Nation’s railroads. According to George E. 
Leighty, spokesman for the union group, demands 
included incorporation of the current 13-cent-an- 
hour cost-of-living allowance in pay scales, plus 
a 25-cent-an-hour wage-rate increase, and welfare 
benefit improvements. Since the unions are no 
longer willing to accept a long-term wage settle- 
ment, they announced that they would agree to 
elimination of the cost-of-living escalator clause. 
The nonoperating group had previously filed sepa- 
rate notices asking for nine paid holidays (instead 
of the present seven) and for more liberal vacation 
benefits. The railroads had countered the latter 
demands with a proposal for a 5-cent-an-hour pay 
reduction. 

Five operating unions had earlier served de- 
mands " for 12- to 14-percent wage increases and 
for revisions in cost-of-living escalator clauses. 
Railroad management instead proposed a 15-cent- 
an-hour pay reduction and elimination of alleged 
“featherbedding”’ practices. 

Agreements were reached between the Team- 
sters and associations representing local truckers 
in San Francisco and Oakland. Local 85’s con- 
tract with the Draymen’s Association of San 
Francisco, reached on August 31, ended a strike 
that had hampered truck deliveries into San 
Francisco since August 7. The strike occurred 
after rank-and-file members had refused a con- 
tract offer recommended to them by local union 
officials. Settlement terms—affecting about 4,500 
workers—increased daily rates of pay retroactive 
to July 1, 1959, by $2.40 for drivers and $2.50 for 
handlers and checkers. Additional pay increases 
reportedly of $1.80 a day were scheduled for the 
second contract year. Fringe-benefit changes 


included a ninth paid holiday (the employee’s 
birthday) and a fourth week of vacation after 10 
year’s service. 

In the Oakland area, a 25-cent-an-hour pay in- 
crease retroactive to July 1, 1959, was provided in 
a contract reached with the California Trucking 
Association covering about 8,000 local cartage 
drivers. An additional 20-cent-an-hour pay in- 
crease is scheduled for 1960. A cost-of-living 
escalator clause was established, sick Jeave was 
increased, and a fourth week of vacation was 
provided after 12 years’ service. 

A contract raising pay scales by amounts rang- 
ing from $14 to $29 a month was provided in an 
agreement signed on August 3 by Capital Airlines 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, representing about 3,000 office, loading, 
store, and custodial employees. The increases 
were retroactive to February 1, 1959; additional 
across-the-board pay increases of $12 monthly 
were scheduled for February 1 of 1960 and 1961. 
Other benefits included an increase in maximum 
sick-leave accumulation to 84 from 60 days and 
payment of earned vacation benefits to employees 
who resign or who are discharged. 


Utilities. About 14,000 employees of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. received a 5.5-percent pay 
increase retroactive to July 1, 1959, under terms 
of a 1-year contract between the company and the 
International Brotherhood of Electric Workers. 
The settlement, tentatively agreed to on July 31 
and ratified by union members during August, 
called for additional contract changes, including 
improved job security provisions. 


Hotels and Restaurants. About 8,500 employees of 
hotels and restaurants affiliated with the Washing- 
ton State Restaurant Association and the Seattle 
Hotel Association were covered by a 3-year con- 
tract negotiated by the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bartenders International Union. 
The settlement provided a 50-cent daily increase 
in pay retroactive to June 1, 1959, when the 
previous contract expired, increases of 50 to 75 
cents a day in June 1960, and of 65 to 90 cents in 
June 1961. Additional wage adjustments ranging 
up to $1 were provided for some classifications. 


1! See Monthly Labor Review, April 1959, p. 430. 
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An increase of $2 a month (to $10) in employer 
contributions to the welfare fund was also in- 
cluded. 

In the Oakland, Calif., area, a 5-year agreement 
was negotiated for about 8,000 culinary workers 
represented by the same union and employed by 
members of the East Bay Restaurant Association 
and the United Tavern Owners Association. The 
settlement called for a 5-percent raise this year, 
5.5 percent in 1960, and 6 percent in 1961; the 
contract may be reopened in the last 2 years on 
wages, hours, and fringe benefits. Other agree- 
ment changes included two additional paid holi- 
days and increased employer payments to the 
health and welfare fund. 

An arbitration award covering approximately 
6,000 hotel workers represented by the Hotel 
Employees Union in the Miami area will raise 
pay rates by $1.35 a week effective September 1, 
1959. The award also calls for an additional $1.35 
weekly in June 1960 and $1.30 more 5 months 
later. Provision was also made for employer and 
union contributions to an industry development 
fund; one of the fund’s purposes will be to pro- 
vide worker training and free employment services. 


Construction. A 3-year agreement—reportedly 
valued at about 50 cents an hour over the contract 
period—was reached on July 31 for about 10,000 
members of the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
raters and Paperhangers union employed in the 
New York City area. The agreement—signed 
with the Paint Industry Board of the Painting and 
Decorating Industry—called for a total wage in- 
crease of 41 cents: 14 cents an bour effective 
August 1, and an additional 14 and 13 cents 
effective in August of 1960 and 1961, respectively. 
Employer contributions to the health and welfare 
fund were increased in order to raise pensions by 
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$5 a month this year and $10 in 1960, and to 
extend medical and hospital expense coverage to 
employees’ dependents. 


Chemicals. Pay increases of 6 to 10 cents an hour 
were announced in August by the American Enka 
Corp. for unorganized hourly workers at its Low- 
land, Tenn., plant. A comparable increase was 
also granted to salaried personnel up to the ex- 
ecutive level. The company offered the same 


increase to employees represented by the United 
Textile Workers at its Asheville, N.C., plant, 
although a reopener over wages is not scheduled 
until 1960. The company stated that a total of 
more than 6,000 employees would be affected by 
the increases if the UTWA membership accepted 
its proposal. 


Escalation. Cost-of-living increases were sched- 
uled to go into effect for about 1 million workers 
as a result of an increase in the July Consumer 
Price Index to 124.9. Nearly all these workers— 
those employed in the automobile, farm equip- 
ment, and related industries, and aircraft manufac- 
turing—were to receive quarterly increases of 2 
cents an hour. For the automobile workers (in- 
cluding those at General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler), this was the first increase in the cost- 
of-living allowance since the fall of 1958. Among 
the farm equipment companies affected were 
Allis—Chalmers, Caterpillar Tractor, International 
Harvester, and Deere and Co. (the increase at the 
latter amounted to 1 percent). Major aircraft 
companies affected included General Dynamics 
Corp. (Convair Division), Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., and Thompson Products, Inc. In addi- 
tion, about 98,000 employees of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. received increases of either 2 cents 
an hour or 1 percent. 
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Special Reviews 


Women and Work in America. By Robert W. 
Smuts. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1959. 180 pp. $4.50. 

Qualitative descriptive materials taken from a 
large variety of papers and documents, published 
during the last century in the United States, form 
the core of this volume. An occasional statistic 
is included. 

Chapter I, The Work of Women, describes the 
kinds of jobs actually filled by women workers 
over the last three-quarters of a century and at- 
tempts to show qualitatively the nature of the 
changes which have occurred. Chapter II, The 
Women Who Work, is devoted to descriptions of 
the women, their families, and their apparent rea- 
sons for working. Demands and Rewards of 
Women’s Work, Chapter ITI, is concerned with 
pay and working conditions and the changes 
therein over the past several decades. A partial 
summation is attempted in Chapter IV, Women, 
Men, and Work: Values and Attitudes. This is 
followed by an appendix, A Note on Statistics, 
which has no particular value for the statistician 
familiar with this subject, and which the nonsta- 
tistical reader is likely to slide over. 

Judging from the foreword, the purpose of this 
volume is to demonstrate, among other things, 
“the value of the historian’s approach in deepen- 
ing our understanding of complex social develop- 
ments. A major revolution has occurred in the 
United States in the position of women in the 
world of work. ... Statistics help to establish 
the scale of the revolution, but they cannot by 
themselves offer the illumination in depth which is 
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required for understanding both what has hap- 
pened and why.” 

Given this purpose, we can only say that neither 
new materials nor any deepened understanding 
of the subject is conveyed. The book is well writ- 
ten and easy to read, and if it had been intended as 
something other than a scholarly treatise it should 
be praised for these qualities. 

The chapter, concerned with values and atti- 
tudes, is somewhat confusing. Although the au- 
thor recognizes that there are many different atti- 
tudes related both to the class position and the 
personal characteristics of the holders, much of the 
chapter is written as if the conservative middle- 
class attitudes were the dominant ones influencing 
the working patterns of all women. In places, he 
emphasizes the multiplicity of attitudes, but fails 
to carry this notion throughout the chapter. As 
a result, there is no clear connection drawn be- 
tween the various attitudes (often diametrically 
opposed) and the life and personality circum- 
stances to which they may have been related. For 
example, the author briefly mentions changes in 
the form of family life associated with the rapid 
expansion of American urban and industrial life 
during the latter part of the 19th century (and 
fails to refer to William F. Ogburn’s studies in 
this area although much less important points are 
footnoted) without ever quite relating them to 
values and attitudes, and the working force be- 
havior of women. 

The author concludes that “This study has 
stressed the causes rather than the momentous con- 
sequences of changes in women’s work.” Yet he 
has not quite done this. What he has presented 
is a series of statements which can be built into a 
coherent structure only if a matrix of interrelated 
factors—a feedback system—is posited. Given 
such a feedback system, he could have attempted 
to show how various elements in the changing 
American economic and social structure affected 
the employment opportunitics for women and 
their consequent working force behavior, and how 
these, in turn, reacted upon the economic and so- 
cial structure, so as to further affect the working 
force behavior of women. 


—A. J. JAFFE 


Bureau of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 
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Family Allowances—An Analysis of Their 
Development and Implications. By James C. 
Vadakin. Coral Gables, Fla., University of 
Miami Press, 1958. 185 pp., bibliography. 
$4.95. 

This is a factual treatment of the history and 
the merits of a social policy and program which 
have become an established feature in many major 
industrialized countries of the world, but which 
have received scant attention in the United States. 
However, with the substantial postwar growth in 
the average size of this country’s young families— 
with a concomitant lag in their per capita income 
growth—an interest in family allowances was 
bound to arise. The author’s objective is to stim- 
ulate discussion and research pertaining to the 
subject, but not necessarily to advocate enactment 
of a family allowances program in this country. 

The chapters are informative and thought- 
provoking. The first states the problem which 
arises from the fact that modern industrial wages 
take no note of a worker’s family obligations; 
hence the inverse relationship between the size and 
earnings of families in present-day America and 
elsewhere. 

The next several chapters trace the different 
origins and widely varying motivations from 
which family allowances abroad have sprung and, 
ultimately, have become an established national 
policy in many countries. Mixed in with social 
objectives, and sometimes at cross-purposes with 
them, the drive to keep wage increases to a mini- 
mum and the pursuit of aggressive population pol- 
icies have helped to write the history of this insti- 
tution. The author’s analysis of the role of the 
family allowances device, when used either by 
itself or in conjunction with other measures, as an 
incentive or bribe to parents to raise larger fam- 
ilies—as it has been used in certain countries— 
leaves inferences of some successes in the short run 
but casts doubt on its longrun effectiveness. 

In generating interest in family allowances pro- 
grams in this country, the promotion of social 
security and family welfare are likely to be the 
overriding if not the sole objective sought to be 
accomplished. Therefore, the advantages of 
achieving the goals of family allowances as against 
other possible public policy approaches (e.g., pro- 
grams aimed specifically at helping low-income 
families or needy children through cash benefits 


tied into existing social security programs, or serv- 
ices in kind) must be established. Inevitably, the 
economics of family allowances thus becomes the 
focal point of our concern. Do family allow- 
ances programs bring about a redistribution of 
income from the wealthy to the poorer classes or 
merely a redistribution of income within given 
income groups? Is it, in the words of R. M. Bis- 
sell, “not mainly a case of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul but rather of taxing Peter to pay Peter”? If 
the latter be true, at least under certain conditions, 
does not a progressive income tax with sizable 
family deductions do a better job of income redis- 
tribution? In anticipation of this question, the 
author poignantly reminds us that in order for 
anyone to benefit from income tax exemptions, he 
must have earned sufficient income to be taxable in 
the first place. Where this is not the case it is 
pointed out that the positive help afforded by 
family allowances can reduce or undo the deficit in 
certain family budgets which even an exemplary 
tax policy can, at best, fail to increase. 

While the potential of a positive contribution is 
hardly open to doubt, the author’s examples which 
serve as an illustration of the possible scope and 
cost of various family allowances plans, cannot 
but highlight the limitations (low benefits and 
high costs) of the family allowances approach. 
By comparison, the alternative approach, which is 
to meet specific, known needs, as much as possible, 
directly through specific remedial programs—be 
they of a cash or service nature—gains in promise. 

Certainly, further study of all possible ap- 
proaches, tried and untried, in our long-term 
effort to meet what is essentially just one of the 
many facets of the age-old problem of poverty 
seems to be indicated. 


—Gerorce F, Ronriicu 
Office of Research and Development 
U.S. Department of Labor 


Foremen in Action. By Glenn L. Gardiner. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. 238 
pp. $4.50. 

Mr. Gardiner is a pioneer and longtime practi- 
tioner of supervisory development programs. In 
this, his latest book, he has written a practical, if 
somewhat oversimplified, series of case studies 
dealing with day-to-day supervisory problems. 
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The solutions to the problems all have happy end- 
ings and human relations appears to be so simple 
that one wonders why all the executive “welt- 
smertz” over foremen selection and development. 

As a training aid, Foremen in Action would be 
a suitable introductory course for a company just 
beginning to develop its supervisory forces. The 
situations discussed here are clear, the writing is 
adequate, and the conclusions which are drawn 
are Lasically sound. For supervisors who have 
been through the development mill, however, this 
work would appear to be too elementary and too 
pat in its approach. 

The second part of the book is, in essence, a 
compendium of conference outlines which should 
be of considerable help to the training director. 
There are checklists, short cases, review questions, 
and group discussion guides. The checklists are 
tied in with a self-scoring device by which the 
foreman-reader can measure his human relations 
know-how. The instinct to overestimate one’s 
own ability to handle people is given something 
of a jolt in Mr. Gardiner’s final words. He says: 
“A total score of 1,100 is excellent. If your score 


is higher than 1,100 it is probable that you have 


been too generous in appraising yourself.” For 
the self-deprecatory, Mr. Gardinar has this sad 
comment : “A total score of 700 or lower, if arrived 
at accurately, should give you cause for concern.” 


—LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Professor of Management 
Hofstra College 


New Dimensions in Collective Bargaining. Ed- 
ited by Harold W. Davey, Howard S. Kal- 
tenborn, Stanley H. Ruttenberg. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 203 pp. (Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association Publica- 
tion 21.) $3.50. 

As the title implies, and preface asserts, this 
volume aims at an analysis of “significant innova- 
tions in the subject matter, procedures, and struc- 
ture of bargaining.” 

The expectation thus created is satisfied fully 
in only one of the nine essays, the piece by Jack 
Barbash on The Unions and Negotiated Health 
and Welfare Plans. In his excellent analysis, 


Barbash demonstrates that in this particular field, 
collective bargaining does genuinely have new 
dimensions. It is also clear that new things are 
not necessarily desirable or attractive. He gives 
appropriate emphasis to the complications intro- 
duced by “third parties’—insurance companies, 
health and welfare consultants, and hosts of others 
who have a stake in the creation and administra- 
tion of organized medical and insurance plans. 
Barbash asserts persuasively that the unions have 
had a good deal of effect upon the nature of these 
services, and will continue to do so. Not less im- 
portant are the effects upon the unions of having 
sought and achieved some success in this field. The 
special technical problems change the nature of the 
collective bargaining relationship, and the unions 
have had to confront all kinds of problems for 
which they were, and are, ill-equipped. I know 
of no more penetrating discussion of the problems 
that arise for unions when they attempt to bargain 
in technical fields. 

Similar new dimensions might have been found 
in other fields; for example, in pensions, job analy- 
sis, incentives, and so on. But the other eight 
essays merely record recent events in particular 
fields or deal with other matters altogether. This 
does not mean that they are without value; Joel 
Seidman’s discussion of Unity in Meat Packing: 
Problems and Prospects is full of gold (just be- 
neath the surface), and the two essays on long- 
term contracts by Jack Stieber and J. W. Gar- 
barino contain some imaginative speculations. 
Mark L. Kahn has an essay on jurisdictional 
developments in organized labor. Automation 
and collective bargaining is discussed by Robert 
Aronson; supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans, by John W. McConnell; and programs for 
employee security, by Glenn W. Miller. 

The editors in their preface indicate that “No 
effort was made to achieve homogeneity in opinion 
or approach among authors of related chapters.” 
It is therefore all the more impressive that there 
is in fact so much unity of basic approach among 
the nine authors. One will look in vain (Barbash 
is again an exception) for any very critical ap- 
praisal of the strength and weaknesses of col- 
lective bargaining. The authors all belong to the 
same general school of thought which regards 
collective bargaining, labor unity, mergers and 
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no-raid pacts as among the more beneficent ele- 
ments in labor and industrial relations. The 
reader must not expect to find any critical analysis 
of the new dimensions which collective bargaining 
presents to employees under large multiplant con- 
tracts where the relation between management and 
the union leadership has become stabilized, and 
where (usually) union authority has become more 
centralized. 

It is in connection with part of this uncritical 
approach that most of the authors use the word 
“union” very loosely. In some instances, the term 
obviously refers to all workers who pay dues— 
whether under the union shop or not; in others it 
appears to refer to active, “convinced” union mem- 
bers; and in still other cases, it plainly refers to 
union leadership. The reader who is on his guard 
against such imprecisions and the unstated una- 
nimity of approach will find a good deal of useful 
information and stimulation in several of these 


essays. 

A word of caution to the reader concerning the 
essay entitled “The Operational Impact of the 
Taft-Hartley Act”—this impressive title covers a 
summary of one of those questionnaires which 


have become the bane of operating officials of 
unions and management. Professor Davey evalu- 
ates the findings thus: 


Informative replies were received from 12 top manage- 
ment representatives, 8 international union representa- 
tives, and 33 public representatives. Although this is a 
numerically small sample, its high selectivity and breadth 
of coverage as to geography, industry, unions, and level 
of informed experience contribute to the writer’s confi- 
dence in the overall balance of the returns... . 

. . . the purpose of this investigation was not to seek 
statistics nor to quantify in any area. Rather, it was to 
get an accurate feel for the qualitative impact of the act 
on contemporary collective bargaining. The correspond- 
ents furnishing the basis for much of the ensuing analysis 
have had extensive direct experience with the act or enjoy 
deserved reputations as informed students of labor rela- 
tions law. The sample surveyed was one of exceptional 
caliber for the purpose in question. I believe the research 
method used has produced some worthwhile findings. 


Could be. 


—Gerorce W. Brooxs 

Department of Research and Education 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 


The Income of Nations—Theory, Measurement, 
and Analysis: Past and Present. By Paul 
Studenski. New York, New York University 
Press, 1958. xxii, 554 pp. $25. 

This volume is an attempt to bring together 
information from many sources into a compre- 
hensive account of the development of national 
income estimates for almost 87 countries. Divided 
into four parts, the book examines the historical, 
methodological, and theoretical background of 
national income measurement. 

Part One presents the history of national in- 
come concepts and measurements. Part Two sur- 
veys the theoretical and methodological problems 
in the field and also some of the problems of in- 
tertemporal and international comparisons. Parts 
Three and Four review the national income esti- 
mates of various countries. An interesting feature 
of the book is the extensive treatment given to 
Soviet Russia’s estimates. The justification for 
this more detailed coverage is that the estimates 
are based on a different concept of production from 
most of the other estimates. They relate to a 
unique economy and give rise to many methodo- 
logical issues. In addition, the author feels that 
the importance of the country and the general in- 
accessibility of the original materials warrant the 
more extensive coverage. 

Because of the tremendous scope of this work, 
it is impossible in a short review to adequately 
evaluate the various subjects discussed. Conse- 
quently, I will limit my comments to one section 
which I believe is of particular interest to the gen- 
eral reader—international comparisons of national 
income. 

In discussing these comparisons, Professor 
Studenski reviews the major problems involved, 
pointing out the misleading results which can be 
obtained from converting national incomes of vari- 
ous countries into a single currency on the basis 
of foreign exchange rates. He rightly states that 
foreign exchange rates usually reflect price rela- 
tionships of only products which enter foreign 
trade. The price relationships of these items are 
distorted by import and export duties and quotas, 
transportation, movements of capital funds, for- 
eign exchange controls, and many other factors. 
In addition, these products may differ considerably 
from those which comprise the bulk of any partic- 
ular country’s national income. 
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The author discusses the attempt by Gilbert and 
Kravis, in their book, An International Compari- 
son of National Products and the Purchasing 
Power of Currencies, published in 1954 by the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, to correct some of the distortions resulting 
from employing exchange rates by expressing the 
products of one country in the price weights of the 
other. In this way, the products of both countries 
have the same price weights. Gilbert and Kravis 
found that the traditional method substantially 
underestimates the positions of all European coun- 
tries compared with the United States and gives 
distorted relationships among European countries 
themselves. 

In spite of this warning about the use of ex- 
change rates as the basis for converting national 
incomes of various countries into dollars, Pro- 
fessor Studenski goes on to make international 
comparisons based on exchange rate conversions. 
Although these comparisons are heavily qualified 
and only general conclusions are drawn from 
them, it is very possible that more work along 
the lines of the Gilbert-Kravis study may lead 
to some modification of even these very tentative 
observations. 

As a basis of comparison, Studenski uses the 
per capita income estimates for the year 1955 (de- 
rived from converting domestic currencies into 
U.S. dollars at the exchange rates that prevailed 
during the period 1952-55) to classify countries 
into four groups. The four groups covering the 
capitalist economies are designated as the high 
(over $700), upper middle ($350-$699), lower 
middle ($150-$349), low (below $150) per capita 
income countries. A fifth group consists of Com- 
munist countries only. The countries and groups 
are compared in each of five respects—(1) income 
per capita, (2) industrial structure of incomes, 
(3) distribution of income among the factors of 
production, (4) expenditure of income for various 
purposes, and (5) rate of growth of income at 
constant prices (1950-55). 

The wealth of material in this volume, although 
primarily for the specialist in this area, will be 
useful to the more general reader interested in the 
broader aspects of international comparisons. 


—Jack ALTERMAN 
Division of Productivity and Technological Developments 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


American Trade Union Democracy. By William 
M. Leiserson. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 354 pp. $7.50. 

Unions in America—A British View. By B. C. 
Roberts. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Uni- 
versity, Industrial Relations Section, 1959. 
136 pp. (Research Report Series, 97.) $2. 

Regrettably, Billy Leiserson did not live to 
finish bis scholarly study of American Trade 
Union Democracy. The book primarily presents 
the historical background and analysis of union 
institutions, policies, and practices pointing up 
the problems that arise in mass organizations. 
Only inferentially are remedies offered. Their full 
treatment was reserved for the final unwritten 
part. 

The author, who possessed an innate capacity 
for insight and analysis, presents an objective 
description of American trade unionism. His 
study is amply documented and enriched by 
observations acquired in working with the labor 
movement as an arbitrator, chairman of the 
National Mediation Board, member of the 
National Labor Relations Board, and in other 
posts. Although written with detachment, the 
approach of the book is sympathetic. 

Part I discusses the origin and development 
of the American labor movement. Because of 
the nature of the employer-employee relationship, 
wage earners naturally organize to promote and 
protect their interests. As capitalism developed 
into its present size, the unions adapted them- 
selves accordingly. First, local unions were 
established, then regional and other intermediary 
forms, and finally the national organization which 
has become the present dominant unit. Unions 
evolved from craft forms to tbe prevailing type 
of either multicraft or industrial organizations. 
Because of the role of the government in labor 
relations and the enactment of socisl legislation, 
unions are now increasingly concerned with 
political action. The “revolutionary” union 
today is practically extinct. To the author, the 
salient activity characteristic of unions is the 
business function, since unions exist primarily 
for collective bargaining purposes. All other 
features and activities are incidental. 

Part II is devoted to the composition and 
operation of unions. The constitutional principles 
underlying union government, policies, and 
practices; legislative, administrative, and judicial 
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processes; and the human element that guides 
the movement, all are analyzed in relation to 
membership control and officer responsibility. 
According to the author, the government of 
unions is no less complex than that of corporations 
or political entities. The part played by the 
rank and file and leaders resembles that of stock- 
holders and corporation officials and citizens and 
government officials. Responsibility must be 
delegated, and therefore direct member participa- 
tion becomes remote and limited. As human 
beings, the leaders have their good and bad points. 
“. . . the personal qualities of the men who rise 
to the top in organized labor do not differ essen- 
tially from those that lead to dominating influence 
in politics, in business, or in community life 
generally.”” The members are no more or less 
human. As long as the leaders “bring in the 
bacon,”’ members remain content and disregard 
shortcomings and even malpractices. ‘The 
behavior and attitude of the rank and file of 
organized labor may be responsible for as serious 
threats to freedom and democracy in union 
organizations as the desire of labor leaders for 
autocratic power.” Apathy of membership results 
in convention delegates voting arbitrary authority 
to national officers. Lack of an independent 
judiciary contributes to the undue power exercised 
by officials. Under the circumstances, oppositions 
are discouraged or, if created, they find it difficult 
to maintain themselves. 

The author holds that it is not merely the desire 
of individuals for power that leads to centraliza- 
tion, but also the underlying sense of union in- 
security that impels centralized control and resort 
to quasi-military discipline. Preservation of the 
union may often conflict with the interests of 
individual members, just as preservation of a 
nation makes it necessary to encroach, particularly 
in times of crises, on the interests of groups or 
individual citizens. Running through the book is 
the warning that perfection cannot be expected 
in an imperfect society. 

The reader will be rewarded by rich details and 
subtle observations by this competent scholar. 

In a brochure, Professor Roberts, of the London 
School of Economics, discusses the American labor 
movement and related fields. He takes up in- 
ternal features and problems, as well as such 
external activities as wage bargaining and indus- 
trial relations. Remedies for correcting defects 


are also briefly summarized, more in the form of 
principles and policies rather than specific pro- 
cedures. 

Roberts also makes illuminating comparisons of 
practices in the United States with those of 
Western European countries. He attributes the 
bitterness and stubbornness that eventuated in the 
split of American labor and the organization of 
industrial unions to the temperament of “rigid 
adherence to principle of the craftsmen.” On the 
contrary, in Britain this problem was adjusted 
differently. Influenced by the temperament of 
the British trade unionist who preferred “to 
compromise and adjust,” the semiskilled and un- 
skilled were admitted to the craft unions. Other 
unskilled were organized into general unions, with 
industrywide bargaining handled by federations. 

While bigness of unions with its centralization 
of union government and administration is a 
common characteristic, it has developed more 
extensively and intensively in the United States. 
This expansion in size is as inevitable as it is with 
big business, producing the same complex factors. 
It naturally has an adverse effect on internal 
democracy of unions. 

A most pressing problem confronting American 
labor is that of organizing the white-collar workers, 
which are surpassing in numbers the blue-collar 
workers. European unions have been more suc- 
cessful in appealing to this group. In such coun- 
tries as Germany and Sweden, these workers are 
organized in separate unions not affiliated with the 
general federations. The wage differential nar- 
rowness in Europe between the two groups un- 
doubtedly is an important factor in stimulating 
organization of the white-collar workers. In this 
country, not only the monetary gap is wider but 
the social outlook is quite different. The author 
states: “It is unlikely that this task can be ac- 
complished unless the unions recognize that they 
must make concessions to the needs of these 
groups.” 

—Davin J. Saposs 
Washington, D.C. 


Manpower and Innovation in American Industry. 
By Samuel E. Hill and Frederick Harbison. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University, In- 


dustrial Relations Section, 1959. 


(Research Report Series, 96.) 


85 pp. 
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This book is a thoughtful examination of 
changes in the occupational composition of the 
work force in a group of industrial firms over a 
recent 10-year period. Its purpose is to gain a 
better understanding of what is behind the con- 
tinuing upward shift to higher quality jobs now 
occurring throughout industry. 

The study indicates that increases in the pro- 
portion of high talent, professional, technical, and 
administrative workers in a firm is closely related 
to the amount of innovation in terms of new 
products and processes introduced. Generally, 
new processes reduce the proportion of less skilled 
workers employed. At the same time, there is a 
tendency for new products and processes to 
utilize such overhead work as research, product 
planning, and detailed accounting which require 
highly trained personnel. In addition, conditions 
are sometimes created in the firm that lead to 
greater use of managerial workers. 

The authors’ conclusion is that the findings of 
the relationship between increasing use of highly 
trained personnel and innovation can probably 
be applied to industry in general. They support a 
widely held belief that the proportion of highly 
trained workers will continue to grow as a pro- 


portion of all workers and probably at the expense 
of manual and clerical workers. 

The study is based primarily on a series of 
interviews with management in 50 diversified 
firms. These were supplemented by an analysis 
of statistical data of the changes in occupational 
composition of the firms between 1947 and 1957 


when the information was available. Unfor- 
tunately, the statistical data are illustrative and 
cannot be used as a sample. 

This book is of particular interest to persons 
concerned with estimating future occupational 
requirements in the economy. Analysis of the 
occupational distribution of workers in economic 
organizations, the trend of the distribution, and 
factors affecting the pattern of occupational 
composition are essential elements in occupational 
projection techniques. Both a research technique 
and a concept of relating occupational require- 
ments to influencing factors that add considerably 
to the basic body of knowledge in this field are 
suggested. 

—Max A. Rorzicx 
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A.—Employment 
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1 Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of households 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calendar week 
en nearest the 15th day of the month. The employed total includes all 
wage and salary workers, selfemployed persons, and unpaid workers in 
family operated enterprises. Persons in Institutions are not included 
wo of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 


jurvey week contained legal holiday. 
Beginning with January 1¥57, two 
300,000 which were formerly classi 





ups numbering bet ween 200,000 and 
as employed (under “with a job but 
mot at work”) were ass: to different classifications, mostly to the unem- 
yed For a full explanation. see Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 
ay 1957 (Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-57 
0. . 


4 Unemployment as a percent of labor force. 

5 Includes persons who had a job or business but who did not work during 
the survey week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, or labor dispute. 
Prior to January 1957, also included were persons on layoff with definite 
instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff and persons who had 
new jobs to which they were scheduled to report within 30 days. Most of 

— in these groups have, since that time, been classified as unem- 


Nore: Fora Goneription of these series, see Explanatory Notes (in Employ- 
ment and Earnings, U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
current issues). 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-8. Production or mee workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 
{In thousands] 
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799. 5) 839.8 
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1, 471. 3)1, 455. 6 


1, 089. 9)1, o5 
184, 8 
196. 6 
680. 1 
513.9 


2, 023. 8 
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340.5 
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1, 372.2 
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1, 546.2 
111.3 


275. § 
380. 1 


779. 4 
1,078 3 
1,322.9 


840.0 
482.9 


1, 475. 6) 1, 47 


1, 084.7 
19. § 
200. 1 
667.5 
551.8 


2, OA2. £ 


355. 5 
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268. 2 
379. & 
767.3 
1,074.4 
1, 252. 8 
802. 0 
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1, 468. 2 
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207.1 
200. 6 
670.1 
496. & 
2, 065. 4 


349.3 
334.5 
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514.4 

23 2 
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20.4 
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! For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958 and coverage of the caries, eno Seotmete 1, tal ble A-2. 
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housing, shipping, maintenance, repair, janitorial, wate watchman services, 
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, and recordkeeping and other services close 
= an tioned production operations 
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TABLE A-4. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 





1959 





Apr. 


Mar. Dec. 





Employment service: ? 
ted aw epeiens for work 
onfarm p 


564 
State unemployment insurance programs: 

Initial claims * 4 1 
Insured unemployment! (average weekly 

volume) 1, 333 
Rate of insured unemployment * 3.5 
Weeks of Ls = gate rl compensated 7__ 
Average weekly benefit amount for total 

unemployment 
Total benefits paid 


Unemployment compensation for ex-service- 
men: *4 


Initial claims * 

— Ye ee 5(average weekly 
volume 

Weeks of be vo 

Total benefits 


Casmmpteymens compensation for Federal 
civilian employees: '® 4 
Initial claims 
Insured unemployment! (average weekly 
volume) 
Weeks of wom 
Total benefits pai 


Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applications !! 
Insured unemployment (average weekly 
volume) 
ae of payments 
Ave amount of benefit payment " 
Total efits paid 


rograms: '§ 
nsured unemployment § 


581 


973 
ay 
5, 202 





10} $29.23] $20.45 
$142, 919/$162, 011 


$3, 578 


87 


63 

95 

-| $76.72 
$18, 918 


All 














1,477 


880} 1, 
1,464) 1, 

3.8 
5,838) 7, 


$62. 72 
$9, 099 


1, 936 


736) 
520) 


768 
4.5 
516 


$30.02] $30. 38 
$213, 722|$250, 608 


148 








742 
445) 


737 
406 


725) 
489 





1, 240) 
apy 

5.5 
8, 583 
$30. 48) 


1,643 
2, 482 

6.2 
10, 277 


$30. 60 
$301, 145 


1,123 


2, 077 
5.3 
8, 660 


1,910 
[= 
7,007 


$30. 41 
$230, 082) 











17 


113 
272 


$69. 91 
$19, 076 


21 


119 
286 


$69. 60 
$19, 861 


117 


128 
250 


20 
121 


229 
$70. 15 
$16, 030 


125 

287 
$69. 31 
345) $19, 755 


94 118 
217 260 
$65. 57 
$13, 752 


6 
199 


$65. 47 $70. 35 $59. 44 
$12, 477 $18, 144 $14, 735 


2,282) 2,596 2,316; 1,965) 1,867) 2,067) 2,386) 2,722 





























1 Data relate to the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii), except 
where otherwise indicated. 

2 Includes Guam. Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

3 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to indicate they are starting 
periods of unemployment. Excludes transitional claims. 

4 Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Ms Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ployment. 

6 The rate is the number of insured unemployed e: te geees as a percent of 
the average covered employment in a 12-month peri 
Pm nee data for the Federal civilian empioyee program through June 


* Includes data for the Federal civilian employee program for the period 
October 1958-June 1959. 
* Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with other programs. 
© Excludes data on claims and payments made jointly with State programs. 


1! An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginnin, 
of his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is req 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 

12 Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods. 

% The average amount is an average for all compensable periods, not ad- 

for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

4 Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments. 

us nares reseiits an unduplicated count of insured unemployment under the 
State, Ex-servicemen and UCFE programs, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (not 
presented separately in table), which terminates January 31, 1960 

Nore: Data on State UI initial claims differ from those published in the 
September 1959 issue owing to the exclusion of transitional claims. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Saateymens Security for 
all items except railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 
U.S. Railroad Retirement Board. 
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products... 


Miscellaneous manufacturing. . -... 
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Nondurable 


TABLE B-1. 
—...... 
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Paper and allied pe etieinca 
Chemicals and allied products... -- 


nstruments and related 


products. 


Electrical machine 


a 


kindred products... 
troleum and coal... .. 


Tobacco manufactures......-.---_- 


metal industries... ......- 


of 





parel and other finisbed textile 


products... .... 





Major industry group 


products... ._. 


Ordnance and accessories... .....- 


Lumber and wood products... .... 
Stone, clay, and glass products... _- 


Apparel and other finished textile 


Anthracite mining. -.........- 


Metal mining. 


Rubber predes Cite ‘ 
Leather and leather products----.. 


Textile-mill products_......-. 
Nonmanufacturing: 


Tobacco manufactures. ............ 
Textile-mill products..... .. 

Anthracite mining. ..... “ 
Bituminous coal mining - .....----- 


Miscellaneous manufacturing. - -.. 
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Food and kindred products. 
Transportation eq 


Metal mining-_....... 
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Machinery (except electrical)... 
ui x A 
Instruments and related products__ 


Furniture and fixtures...........-- 
Prim 

Fabricated metal 

Products of 

Rubber 

Food an: 

Products 


Ap 








ne 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing. ..... 


Nondurable 


Transportation equit 
Instruments and related products. . 


Lumber and wood products. 
Machinery (except electrical). ..... 


Forniture and fixtures. -........ 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 
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Fabricated metal products__-... 


Ordnance and accessories. ......... 


Durahle goods. 
Electrical 


ed products-.... 


roducts........... 


fi 


troleum and coal... 
_ eee 


du 
Leather and leather products...... 


Nonmanufacturing: 
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kindred products. 


Tobacco manufactures....... 

Apparel and other finished textile 
een Fey Te 
Anthracite mining-.......-. \ 
Bituminous coal mining. -..-.......-|_.....- 


Textile-mill products............... 
Paper and allied 


Chemicals and al 
Products of 
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Ipment...-. 
Instruments and related products--. 


Miscellaneous manufacturing-..... 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Nondurable 
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roducts.......... 
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524278—59——7 


Paper and allied 
Products of 
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Metal mining-. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-1. Labor turnover rates, by major industry group '—Continued 
[Per 100 employees} 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries as indicated by labor turnover rates are not 
com ble with the changes shown by the Bureau’s employment series for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The labor turnover series measures changes during the calendar 
am, — the employment series measures changes from midmonth to 

idmont! 

ine Industry coverage is not identical, as the printing and publishing 

industry and some seasonal industries are excluded from turnover; 
(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because small firms are not as 
mb. in the turnover sample as in the employment sample; and 

(4) Reports from plants affected by work stoppages are excluded from the 


turnover series, but the employment series reflects the influence of such 


a: "Preliminary 


inning An January 1959, transfers between establishments of the 

oul are included in total accessions and total separations; therefore, 
rates for these items are not strictly comparable with prior data. Transfers 
comprise part of — — and other separations, the rates for which 
are not shown separa 

4 Excludes the printing, publishing, and allied industries group, and the 
following industr: Canning = preserving; women’s, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s outerwear; and fert: 

§ Less than 0.08. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry 





1959 1958 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 





1959 1958 Annual 
average 





July | June | aay | Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nor. Oct. | se. Aug. | July | 1958 | 1957 





weekly earnings 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 





Annual 
Industry _ 1088 average 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





Annual 
1959 1958 average 











July?| June | May Apr. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | sen. Ane. | July | 1958 





Average weekly earnings 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by indusury—Continued 
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Fertilizers. 
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soap, cleaning and polishing prep- 
Vegetable and animal oils and 
Miscellaneous chemicals. .... 


Products of 


Industrial organic chemicals _ _ 
Drugs and medicines............... 


Rubber footwear................... 


Tires and inner tubes.............. 
Other rubber p 


Drugs and medicines............... 


Industrial inorganic chemicals... .. 
Soap 
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Other rubber p 
Industrial organ 


Nondurable goods—Continued 
Rubber footwear 


Coke, other 














Industrial 
Petroleum 


Coke, oth 


Petroleum 











Products of petroleum and coal........ 
m 
Coke, other petroleum and coal 
Tires and inner tubes.............. 
Chemicals and allied products......... 


Chemicals and allied 
vi and anima! oils and 
pens Lf Lae 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 


Annual 
1959 1958 average 








Industry 











July? June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | 4 Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July 
Average weekly earnings 








Manufacturing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued « 
Leather and leather products . $62. 56 |$61. 22 |$59. 63 |$58. 46 99 
Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 
81.39 | 83.03 | 81.19 | 79. 58 


78.69 | 79.65 | 80.16 | 80. 54 


58.98 | 59. 57.22 | 55.05 
60.76 j 56,21 | 55,08 
uggage a all 63 . 63. 52 | 66. 66.19 | 65.01 
Handbags and small leather \ . 56. 02 50.42 | 58. 58 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather 
goods 51.01 | 50. 87 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather prodnets 
— tanned, curried, and fin- 
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Industrial leather belting and packing. 
Boot and shoe cut stock and find- 
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Gloves and miscellaneous leather 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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! For comparability of data with those published fr in Sunes prior to August 
1958 and co of these see footnote 1, table A 
In addition, bours and carnines 6 data for anthracite ites have been re- 
vised from any iy Fy and are not comparable with those published in 
For mining, manufacturing, cleaning and dyeing plan’ 
data refer to production fon and elated workers; for contract construction, rm 
construction workers; and for the remaining industries, caleee @ Gotes 
id, to nonsupervisory - +. 9. ‘and working le 


inary. 
Figures for Class I railroads (excluding sins priehing and terminal companies) 
based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 





state Commerce Commission and relate to all uae who received 133 
a a month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 
rou 
‘ Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messe 
5 Average weekly have revised ‘inning wit January 1908 1958 
and are not strictly comparable with data for earlier ror . Average week! 
hours and average hourly earnings are new series, available from January 1 
m. ony — ealy; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
ps not inclu 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads (see footnote 3). 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
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TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index’—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and special 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 
[1947-49 = 100] 





1959 Annual average 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 2 Average of 46 cities. 
prices of goods and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical- 1 All items indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities. 
cei ty than in another. 4 Not available. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,! by group and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 
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TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by stage of processing and durability of product 
[1947-49 = 100] 
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Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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TABLE F.-1. Injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries—Continued 
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